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The Decline of Railroad Consolidation 


I 


EFORE 1920, the year in which railroad consolidation received 
Congressional sanction, three periods in the history of rail devel- 
opment and integration in the United States are discernible. Up to 
the time of the Civil War the chief purpose of consolidation seems 
to have been to unite short connecting lines to form through routes 
between important terminals, usually with the approval and assistance 
of state legislatures. A good example was the chartering of the New 
York Central Railroad in 1853 by the New York legislature following 
the amalgamation of ten companies operating short lines in a chain 
of roads between Albany and Buffalo, New York. A second stage of 
consolidation developed from the unparalleled construction and intense 
intercompany competition that followed the Civil War when rail- 
roads felt the need of large systems both to offer effective service 
over widening geographic areas and to offset the disastrous effect of 
competition upon an industry of expensive, fixed, and specialized 
capital. It was during this period that the major eastern trunk and 
western transcontinental systems were formed. State laws designed 
to prevent the combination of competing lines were widely circum- 
vented, or made inoperative, and the prohibition of pooling in the 
Interstate Commerce Act of 1887 and of trade (and traffic) associa- 
tions in the Sherman Act of 1890 gave new impetus to the use of 
consolidation as a means of escaping the enervating effects of com- 
petition. In the years following the Panic of 1893, when one fourth of 
the country’s rail mileage passed into the hands of receivers, the use 
by the railroads of several new legal devices, including the interlocking 
directorate, the holding company, and the community of interest, 
not only counteracted antimonopoly legislation but produced a third 
and still more impressive phase of consolidation. 
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Unquestionably, the fifteen years following 1893 witnessed the great- 
est development of consolidation in American railway history. Under 
the direction of financial interests who entered the picture as creditors 
of the railroads and as sources of short-term and long-term capital 
required by the carriers, the hectic competition of the post-Civil War 
years was rapidly converted into the stability of large systems working 
together. In the sixteen months between July 1, 1899, and November 1, 
1900, some 25,300 miles of railway—one sixth of the nation’s total 
mileage of roads—were absorbed by other roads.’ By 1902 nineteen 
systems controlled 168,321 miles of line, or 81 per cent of the total, 
while eight systems had 128,881 miles or 63 per cent.” Between 1896 
and 1906 the proportion of outstanding railroad stock in the hands 
of other roads increased from a third to nearly one half.* In 1906 the 
interests of Edward H. Harriman—25,200 miles of line controlled 
outright, substantial holdings in 30,000 more, and investments in 
16,000 additional miles of road—brought one third of the nation’s 
railroad mileage under the control and influence of one man. So 
far had financial penetration gone that the country’s railroads were 
dominated by no more than five or six banking groups: J. P. Morgan, 
who controlled all the large southern systems and the New England 
roads; James J. Hill, who ruled the northwestern roads; Edward 
Harriman, in control of central western and southwestern roads 
and several other large systems; the Vanderbilt family, chiefly in 
the New York Central; and the Pennsylvania interests. These groups 
were interrelated and worked in close co-operation. Thus Morgan 
supported the Vanderbilts in the East and Hill in the West. After 
their initial struggles, the Harriman and Hill groups worked together 
in the West, and in the East there grew up through collaboration 
of the principal railroad and banking groups such a community of 
interest that the Interstate Commerce Commission in 1908 was led 
to remark that “so far as this group of railways is concerned, com- 
petition has been practically eliminated.* If to the interests of these 
groups are added the roads in the Moore-Reid system—principally the 
Frisco and Rock Island—and in the Gould system—the Western 


1 Interstate Commerce Commission, Annual Report (Government Printing Office, 1900), p. 11. 

2E. R. Johnson, American Railway Transportation (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1903), 
pp. 62-63. 

3 Interstate Commerce Commission, Annual Report on the Statistics of Railways in the United 
States (Government Printing Office, 1902); and Interstate Commerce Commission, Report on 
Intercorporate Relationships of Railways in the United States as of June 30, 1906 (Government 
Printing Office, 1908), pp. 36-37. 

4 Ibid., p. 40. 
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Pacific, Denver & Rio Grande, Missouri Pacific, Wabash, Wheeling & 
Lake Erie, and Western Maryland—the total represented “nearly 95 
per cent of the vital American steam railroad lines.” ° 

For a time it seemed likely that the railroads of the United States 
would be consolidated into a few great systems under the control 
of a small number of important capitalists. Even consolidation into 
a single system was not considered out of the question. As far back 
as 1891, Collis Huntington, one of the builders of the Central Pacific 
and Southern Pacific, had written: “I am satisfied that the best results 
will not be reached until substantially all the transportation business 
of this country is done by one company . . . . What is wanted is 
not more than two or three—and one would be better—great carrying 
companies.” ° Several years later, G. H. Lewis, a Des Moines lawyer, 
proposed that all the country’s lines be merged in one great system 
under joint control and management of government and private inter- 
ests.’ A nationwide transportation monopoly was the ambition of at 
least one man: testifying in 1906 before the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, Edward Harriman stated that only the anti- 
trust laws could prevent him from taking over the Santa Fe and 
such other transcontinental and trunk lines as would give him a coast- 
to-coast rail network.® In one section of the country, New England, 
where density of population and decentralized industry presented 
excellent opportunities for the purpose, combination, not merely of 
railroads but of every form of transport, had virtually been completed 
by the New Haven in 1914. 


II 


At this very time, however, there appeared several factors that suc- 
ceeded in halting the spectacular growth of railroad consolidation. The 
Panic of 1907 had terminated the ten-year period of prosperity during 
which the combination movement had flourished, and as a result of 
market collapse and continuing unsettled conditions many roads 
became insolvent. By June 1916 ninety-four companies representing 


5 John Moody, The Truth About the Trusts (New York: Moody Publishing Co., 1904), 


p. 431. 

6 “Plan for Railway Consolidation,” North American Review, CLIII, 277-78. In 1887 he 
had testified to similar effect before the United States Pacific Railway Commission. 

7G. H. Lewis, National Consolidation of the Railways of the United States (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1893). 

83121 C. C, 277. 
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more than 30,000 miles of line, were in receivership.” In some cases, 
notably the Rock Island and the New Haven, speculation and mis- 
management had contributed to ruin. Bad management and costly 
construction figured in the collapse of the Gould system, which fell 
apart piece by piece between 1908 and 1917. Increasingly during this 
period financing was done through the issuance of bonds, so that 
between 1890 and 1918, while total rail capitalization increased 137 
per cent, the gain in funded debt was 165 per cent.’® This broad infla- 
tion in capital structure and increase in fixed charges in a period of 
marked instability produced periodic slumps in stock prices, which 
dampened the confidence of investors in rail securities and closed 
channels of credit for expansion and combination. 

A second major reason for the decline of consolidation was the 
antimonopoly and antirailroad sentiment of the public, backed up 
by the “big stick” of the antitrust laws. A Harriman-Hill combine 
was successfully prosecuted in 1904,"" and in 1912 the two main pillars 
of the Harriman system, the Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific, 
were separated by court action.” In 1914 the government began a 
suit aimed at the severance of the Central Pacific from the Southern 
Pacific, a road held by it since 1868, and obtained a separation order 
in 1922, but subsequent action by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion under the Transportation Act of 1920 permitted the continuance 
of control by the Southern Pacific."* In the East the threat of antitrust 
prosecution helped to bring about the dissolution of the New Haven 
combination and undermined the far-reaching community of interest 
in the middle Atlantic area. 

Passage of the Clayton Act in October 1914 gave the government 
another club for its antimonopoly crusade, but Section 7, which pro- 
hibited corporations engaged in interstate commerce from acquiring 
stock in another such company if competition would be substantially 
diminished thereby, was not invoked against the railroads until 


after 1930. 


9 Interstate Commerce Commission, Abstract of Statistics of Steam Railways in the United 
States (Government Printing Office, 1916), p. 10. 

10 FE, G. Campbell, Reorganization of the American Railroad System, 1893-1900 (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1938), p. 322. 

11 U, S. v. Northern Securities Co., 193 U. S. 197. 

12 226 U. S. 61. 

13 Control of Central Pacific by Southern Pacific, 76 1. C. C. 508 (1923). 
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Ill 


The change in attitude with respect to railroad combinations that 
resulted in the consolidation provisions of the Transportation Act of 
1920 was in no small measure due to the experience of the federal 
government with unified railroad operation from December 1917 to 
March 1920. During this period of federal control steps were taken 
to pool cars, locomotives, and repair facilities and to ensure collective 
use of terminals. More efficient rail service was obtained by the elimi- 
nation of circuitous routes, standardization in the construction of 
freight cars and locomotives, adoption of a uniform system of freight 
classification, and the establishment of consolidated ticket offices. 
Whatever the merits or demerits of federal control, the gains resulting 
from operation of the railroads as a single system made a profound 
impression upon government administrators and railroad men.’* In 
its annual report for 1918 the Interstate Commerce Commission recom- 
mended that in peacetime as well as in war consolidation be made a 
part of national policy.” 

However, the provisions of the Transportation Act of 1920 that 
gave legislative support to railroad consolidation were designed not 
so much to ensure efficient and economical railroad operation as they 
were to solve the problem of strong and weak roads. It had become 
apparent by 1919 that the increased labor and material costs that, 
in the absence of any increase in transportation charges, had resulted 
in the government’s deficit would prevent profitable operation in 
private hands without a substantial rate increase. Hearings before the 
Senate and House Committees on Interstate Commerce indicated that 
the legislators conceded the need for the increase—and several months 
after the return to private control the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion permitted passenger fares to be boosted by 20 per cent and freight 
charges by from 25 to 4o per cent; but they were alarmed at the 
prospects that the more prosperous roads would thereby be enabled 
to earn a substantial return upon investment while roads less favor- 
ably situated would remain weak and eventually face the prospect 
of abandonment. Congress agreed that the carriers should be entitled 


14 Federal control “‘not only did not cost more than private control would have cost during 
the same period but cost considerably less on account of the economies growing out of unifica- 
tions.”’—Report of Director General Hines to the President, February 20, 1920, p. 45. See also 
the review of operating measures introduced by the government by Secretary McAdoo in Exten- 
sion of Tenure of Government Control of Railroads. Hearings before the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, United States Senate (Government Printing Office, 1919), I, 15-16. 

15 At p. 2. 
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to a fair return upon a fair value of their property (Section 1524 of the 
Transportation Act of 1920) but favored solving the problem of the 
disparity in earnings of various roads by consolidating weak and strong 
roads and, pending the completion of consolidation, by recapture of 
excess earnings of wealthy carriers and their redistribution through 
loans to the weak roads."® Consequently, Section 5 of the Transporta- 
tion Act, which directed the commission to prepare a plan for con- 
solidating the railroads into a limited number of systems but preserving 
competition as much as possible and existing routes wherever prac- 
ticable, stressed as a third requirement an arrangement of roads 
whereby the systems created by consolidation could earn substantially 
the same rate of return. Pending the fulfillment of the plan, the car- 
riers were permitted under paragraph 2 of Section 5 to acquire control 
of rail properties by lease, merger, or other means falling short of 
complete consolidation provided the transaction received the com- 
mission’s approval. 


IV 


It was soon apparent that any plan adopted by the commission 
would encounter stormy weather. A tentative plan announced in 1921 
and based on the work of William Z. Ripley of Harvard University 
was attacked by the strong lines on the grounds that it was unfair 
to force them to shoulder the burden of the weak railroads. Strong 
roads objected, moreover, to the loss of parts of their systems and 
countered with demands to take over other strategic properties. Hear- 
ings on the plan revealed the reluctance of small roads to enter 
large systems, the fear of small cities that consolidation would reduce 
them to way stations on large systems, and the rivalry of ports and 
inland terminals, each seeking to improve its competitive position. 
No one appeared to be satisfied with the commission’s projected plan. 
In the face of this opposition, the commission weakened and for 
four successive years, beginning in 1925, asked Congress to relieve 
it of the duty of preparing a final plan of consolidation. When Con- 
gress failed to act upon this request, in December 1929, nearly ten 


16 Senator Cummins of Iowa, who had more to do with the framing of the Transportation Act 
than any other individual, at a later date stated: “There was one great concern when we formu- 
lated the Transportation Act, to take care of the short lines and keep them running in the 
service of the people. That is the object of consolidation, and I think it is the one thing that 
will determine whether we are to have public or private ownership.”—Consolidations of Rail- 
way Properties. Hearings before the Committee on Interstate Commerce, United States Senate, 
on S. 2224 (Government Printing Office, 1924-25), p. 137. 
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years after passage of the Transportation Act, the commission 
announced its Complete Plan of Consolidation. 

In the meantime many of the larger carriers had plunged ahead 
with acquisitions of control either under Section 5 (2) or without 
benefit of review by the commission. The Van Sweringen brothers 
of Cleveland, with loans from J. P. Morgan & Co., consolidated sev- 
eral midwestern roads into the Nickel Plate, received the commission’s 
approval for the venture though not under Section 5,\‘ bought con- 
trol of the Chesapeake & Ohio, Erie, and Pere Marquette, and by 
forming two holding companies, the Chesapeake and Alleghany cor- 
porations, and selling securities to the public, obtained enough addi- 
tional money to purchase control of the Wheeling & Lake Erie, the 
Missouri Pacific, and the Kansas City Southern. The New York 
Central and the Baltimore & Ohio, after compromising their differ- 
ences with respect. to control of the Reading and the Jersey Central, 
usually sided with the Van Sweringens against the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in an alliance referred to as the Big Three. Although the 
Central did not make any spectacular acquisitions, merely protecting 
itself in its territory and integrating companies already owned, the 
Baltimore & Ohio reached out to acquire at high prices two properties 
in the Buffalo area and the Chicago & Alton. The greatest grabs, 
however, were made by the Pennsylvania. After disrupting the four- 
party ialks seeking agreement among the eastern carriers in 1925, 
the Pennsylvania supported several “lone wolves” among the eastern 
carriers whose activities hampered the moves of the Big Three, 
notably L. F. Loree of the Delaware & Hudson, W. H. Williams of 
the Wabash, and F. E. Taplin of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, 
and then cashed in by acquiring control of the Lehigh Valley, the 
Wabash, and the Pittsburgh & West Virginia. Creating a giant hold- 
ing company in the fashion of the Van Sweringens—the Pennroad 
Corporation—the Pennsylvania bought up the New Haven (including 
also control of the Boston & Maine), the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, 
and the Seaboard, all at fancy prices. In the South and West similar 
acquisitions of control occurred, though not as spectacular or far- 
reaching in effect.’* 


17 The commission sanctioned the consolidation by granting a certificate to operate under 
Section 1 (18) of the act and by approval under Section 20a of the issuance of additional 
securities. Commissioner Eastman wrote a strong dissent concurred in by two associates. 

18 For a fuller account of the consolidation activities of this period, see W. N. Leonard, 
Railroad Consolidation under the Transportation Act of 1920 (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1946). 
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Throughout this period of scramble for control of rail properties 
the Interstate Commerce Commission remained a worried but gen- 
erally helpless spectator. Occasionally it was able to knock down a 
combination projected by the Van Sweringens that as a rule made 
sense from a transportation standpoint but involved considerable stock 
manipulation.’ The commission also refused to countenance the con- 
trol of the Western Maryland by the Baltimore & Ohio,” but its 
efforts to separate the Pennsylvania from control of the Lehigh Valley 
and the Wabash were rebuffed by the courts, which held that the 
Pennsylvania had acquired stock in the two roads “solely for invest- 
ment.” *’ Always hopeful that the eastern roads would get together 
on a plan of their own and repeatedly asking to be relieved of the 
duty of adopting a final plan, the commission found its efforts to 
maintain stability negated by the acquisitions of holding companies 
and, finally, in December 1929 recommended that it be given power to 
curb the activities of these companies.” At about the same time it 
issued its Complete Plan of Consolidation. 

Both gestures proved amazingly futile. Congress approved the con- 
trol over holding companies in the Emergency Railroad Transporta- 
tion Act of 1933, but by that time the iron horses had long been 
gone from the stables. The Complete Plan, issued two months after 
the October 1929 crash, remained only a paper plan since few rail 
companies were in any condition to undertake consolidation. Although 
a modification to the plan for the East was agreed to by the Big 
Three and the Pennsylvania in 1932, it proved equally hollow, for 
the Van Sweringen empire fell into bankruptcy and passed from the 
brothers’ control and the other trunk lines were preoccupied with 


19In Nickel Plate Unification, 105 I. C. C. 425 (1926), the commission revolted against the 
financial legerdemain of the Van Sweringens, and, in Proposed Control of Erie RR Co. and 
Pere Marquette Ry. Co. by Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co., 138 1. C. C. 517 (1928), the commission 
held that joint control of the Erie and the Chesapeake & Ohio would disrupt channels of trade 
and prejudice the consolidation plan. 

20 The commission in 1930 found the control of the Western Maryland by the Baltimore 
& Ohio to be illegal (160 I. C. C. 785); later it permitted the latter to deposit its Western 
Maryland stock with a trustee (183 I. C. C. 165). 

21 Section 7 of the Clayton Act excepted “corporations purchasing such stock solely for 
investment and not using the same by voting or otherwise to bring about, or in attempting to 
bring about, the substantial lessening of competition.” See Pennsylvania R.R. Co. v. 1.C.C., 
66 F.(2d) 37 (1933), sustained by the United States Supreme Court in I.C.C. v. Pennsylvania 
RR. Co., 291 U. S. 631 (1934). 

22 As far back as January 23, 1926, Commissioner Eastman had testified that holding com- 
panies offered railroads a convenient escape from commission review and the antitrust laws. 
—Hearings on S. 1870 before the Committee on Interstate Commerce, United States Senate 
(Government Printing Office, 1926), pp. 46-47. 
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avoiding receivership. Very few acquisitions of control took place 
during the 1930’s and most of these occurred in the South and West.”* 
In two cases, the proposed unification of the Hill lines—the Great 
Northern, the Northern Pacific, and the Burlington—and the appli- 
cation of eight western roads to acquire control of the bankrupt 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, decisions of the commission forestalled 
consolidation.”* 


The Emergency Railroad Transportation Act of 1933, which aimed 
principally to provide financial relief for the railroads, had unusual 
significance from the standpoint of consolidation since it gave clear 
recognition to the usefulness of consolidation as a means of reducing 
costs and improving efficiency of service. It created the office of 
Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation for the purpose of preventing 
wasteful duplication of facilities and promoting consolidation, and 
the federal co-ordinator, Mr. Eastman, and his staff made many excel- 
lent studies of economies obtainable through consolidation, including 
a review of savings under the Prince Plan.” But railroad executives 
refused to follow out his orders for co-operative action and the 
co-ordinator had no power of enforcement. During this period, too, 
railroad labor, fearing additional curtailment of employment, threw 
its weight on the side of management in opposing consolidation. 


All told, the progress made by railroad consolidation during the 
two decades of the Transportation Act of 1920 was slight. Not a 
single consolidation mapped in the commission’s plan was ever car- 
ried out, and such acquisitions of control as were made fell far 
short of meeting the objectives of the act. While there was a growing 
concentration of mileage in large units and an absolute reduction in 


23 The Gulf, Mobile & Northern’s acquisition of the New Orleans Great Northern (1930) 
and the Mobile & Ohio (1939), the Southern Pacific’s purchase of the Cotton Belt (1931) and 
the lease by the Denver & Rio Grande of the Denver & Salt Lake (1931) were among the more 
important acquisitions of the period. 

24In Great Northern Pacific Ry. Co. Acquisition, 162 1. C. C. 37 (1930), the commission 
permitted unification of the Great Northern and Northern Pacific but required these roads to 
divest themselves of control of the wealthy Burlington, their entrance into Chicago. Acquisition 
of the Minneapolis & St. Louis was denied the eight western railroads primarily because the 
plan called for extensive abandonment opposed by railroad labor and numerous communities 
in the areaa—Associated Railways Case, 228 I. C. C. 277 (1938). 

*5 The Prince Plan, the work chiefly of railroad engineer John W. Barriger, proposed seven 
consolidated systems: two in the East, two in the South, and three in the West. This plan was 
studied since it offered more opportunity for savings than the plans of the commission which 
called for nineteen to twenty-one systems. The co-ordinator’s staff of railway men, however, 
watered down the estimates of annual economies made by the proponents of the Prince Plan 
from $743,000,000 to $218,000,000. 
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the number of operating companies, much of the change reflected 
in the table below resulted from abandonment. The disparity in 
earning power of large systems was, if anything, greater in 1940 
than it was before passage of the act of 1920. Furthermore, many 
acquisitions made during the boom market of the 1920’s proved to 
be unduly expensive for the acquiring roads, and the stock interests 
which carried control frequently disappeared during reorganization 
of the companies taken over. 


TABLE I 


Rarttroap CoMPANIES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1920 AND 1940, CLassIFIED ACCORDING To MILEs 
OF RoaD OPERATED 











1920 1940. 
A. A 
e ~~ ct ae 
Miles Number of Number of 
Operated Companies Mileage Per Cent Companies Mileage Per Cent 
SjOWO ANA OVEL os 500s eee 14 104,873 40.0 15 129,126 52.3 
EYODO=5L000 | <siceeswesewe 41 86,729 23.1 30 71,846 29.1 
i tN00 hbk ka es ab res 171 51,153 19.5 99 34,055 13.8 
BECO cays ceee eet weeoe 327 15,101 5.8 172 9,275 3.8 
BRCSS RUAN SS so nin ew eine en 544 4,189 1.6 258 2,417 1.0 
et aes ere 1,097 262,045 100.0 574 246,719 100.0 


Looking back over the experience under the Transportation Act 
of 1920 shows that the principal reason for failure was the lack of 
power of the Interstate Commerce Commission (and later the Fed- 
eral Co-ordinator of Transportation) to compel the carrying out of 
its plan for consolidation. Beyond this, the commission delayed and 
vacillated in the exercise of its powers and duties under the act of 
1920 and permitted the competitive railroad situation to escape its 
control. Many railroad managements were revealed during this period 
as extremely irresponsible from the standpoint of the public interest 
and often from the standpoint of their own security holders. While 
the unwillingness of strong roads to shoulder weak properties may 
be excused, the general failure of management to co-operate in uni- 
fications that would promote economies and improvements in service 
can be regarded only as narrow and shortsighted individualism.” 


26 Said Mr. Eastman of the attitude of railway executives: “Their habit of mind is intensely 
individualistic and suspicious of collective action. When such action is proposed, notwithstanding 
that it may be for the good of the industry as a whole, the normal executive will at once seek 
to determine how it may affect his road in comparison with others. It is easy for him to fear 
that it may have an adverse effect from that point of view, and if he does, he is against the 
proposition. He is particularly wary of any collective proposal which has a Nation-wide aspect, 
for he sees in it what he regards as a tendency toward ‘nationalization’ of the railroads, and, at 
all events, a decrease in the importance of the local managements.”—Report of the Federal 
Co-ordinator of Transportation, 1935 (74th Congress, 2d Session, House Document No. 394, 
1936). 
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V 


Although public support for consolidation mounted during the 
1930's, the complaint was heard that the commission’s complete 
plan prevented rather than promoted consolidation. Actually, the 
commission never adhered strictly to its plan and did not hesitate 
to approve a unification at variance with the plan when it considered 
it in the public interest to do so. While the federal co-ordinator 
recommended the adoption of compulsory consolidation and the crea- 
tion of federal corporations to own the consolidated systems, with 
the government exercising 30 per cent of the voting power on the 
boards, he did not favor a consolidation plan.’ Sentiment against 
the plan reappeared in the report of the Committee of Three on the 
railroad problem to President Roosevelt in 1938."> This committee, 
consisting of Commissioners Eastman, Mahaffie, and Splawn, recom- 
mended the establishment of a federal transportation authority to 
promote consolidation and co-ordination and investigate the economy 
and special fitness of all types of transportation. In testifying before 
Congress on the Omnibus Transportation Bill, Mr. Eastman presented 
the view of the commission that the process of consolidation should 
be allowed “to take its natural and normal course” without any gen- 
eral plan. “We think the plan serves no really useful purpose. Con- 
ditions are changing all the time. Once you make a consolidation 
plan which conforms to the specifications as near as may be, con- 
ditions may change within a year so it will no longer conform to 
these specifications.” ** It appears, then, that the opposition to the 
consolidation plan stemmed to a great extent from Mr. Eastman. 


The Transportation Act of 1940, however, was based more upon 
the report of the Committee of Six, composed of three representatives 
of railway management and three railway labor executives,*® than 
upon the work of the Committee of Three or the annual reports 


27 First Report of the Federal Co-ordinator (73d Congress, 2d Session, Senate Document No. 
119, 1934), Pp. 23-24. 

28 Transmitted by the President of the United States to Congress, 75th Congress, 3d Session, 
House Document No. 583. 

29 Omnibus Transportation Bill. Hearings on H.R. 2531 before the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, United States House of Representatives (Government Printing Office, 1939), 
pp. 1714-15. 

30 Members of the committee representing management were Carl Gray of the Union Pacific, 
E. E. Norris of the Southern, and M. W. Clement of the Pennsylvania; representing rail labor, 
George Harrison of the Railway Labor Executives Association, B. M. Jewell of the Railway 
Employees, A. F. of L., and D. B. Robertson of the Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 
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of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The Committee of Six recom- 
mended in the first instance that Congress adopt a national trans- 
portation policy providing for fair and impartial regulation of all 
means of transport and, secondly and subordinately, that a new and 
independent transportation board be created to survey the relative 
economy and fitness of the carriers and to supervise consolidation, 
leaving the Interstate Commerce Commission with the regulation of 
rates, service, valuation, and accounting. Congress followed these 
recommendations by enacting the national policy requested, but, 
instead of setting up a transportation agency with power to deal with 
consolidation, it created the Board of Investigation and Research, which 
could only study consolidation and make recommendations. In addi- 
tion, this board was to give priority to a survey of the relative economy 
and fitness of the several carriers and the extent to which each was 
subsidized.” Congress repealed the requirement that consolidations 
adhere to the commission’s plan and provided merely for voluntary 
acquisitions of control, leases, mergers, and consolidations, subject to 
approval by the commission in the light of four considerations: the 
effect of the proposed change upon (1) adequate service to the public, 
(2) other railroads in the territory served, (3) total fixed charges of 
the carriers involved, and (4) employees of the constituent companies. 


The weaknesses of the Transportation Act of 1940 with respect to 
consolidation did not go entirely unchallenged at the time. Mr. Les- 
lie Craven, representing the Railroad Security Owners Association, 
testified : 


The Committee of Six represents simply the hired men. Some of them get 
more money than others, but they are all employees; that is, management and 
labor. And it is quite natural that they should look at this from their stand- 
point. No one on the Committee of Six represented the investors or creditors. 
Many of the suggestions of the committee are excellent . . . .We do not, how- 
ever, think that they have gone far enough. They propose nothing designed 
to reduce the excessive operating costs due to unnecessary competition and 
duplication of facilities.3* 


Mr. L. A. Jenny, railroad consulting engineer, representing the 
Northern Railroad of New Jersey and the North Jersey Transit Com- 


31JIn 1941 the Board of Investigation and Research was given the subject of interterritorial 
freight rates to study. While reports on this subject, on economy and fitness, and on public 
aids to transportation were issued, the board did not, presumably for lack of funds, publish a 
study of consolidation. 

32 Omnibus Transportation Bill. Hearings on H.R. 2531, p. 1634. 
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mittee, said he was convinced of the “hopelessness of entrusting the 
problem of consolidation to the railroads alone as is proposed.” ** He 
urged consolidation into a single system or, as an alternative, into 
six regional systems, estimating annual savings under the first arrange- 
ment at $750,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 and under the second at approxi- 
mately $500,000,000. At a hearing on the final bill Mr. Eastman 
pointed out that the measure failed to provide any assistance in the 
integration of transport facilities, except for some slight gain that 
might result from the change in the provisions regarding voluntary 
consolidation.** 


VI 


The judgment of these men that very little would be accomplished 
under Section 5 of the present Transportation Act has been corrobo- 
rated by subsequent events. The lack of progress of the past eight 
years may, of course, be attributed in part to the preoccupation of 
the railroads with carrying the unusual volume of freight and pas- 
senger traffic thrust upon them during the war. But the war, although 
it postponed plans for expansion and combination, also provided the 
carriers with an opportunity to improve their cash positions, capital 
structures, and credit, laying the basis for voluntary consolidation in 
the postwar period. But only a few applications under Section 5 have 
been entered. In this number are several whose origin antedates the 
present Transportation Act. In 1947 the commission approved full 
consolidation of the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Pere Marquette,*’ 
a road acquired by the Chesapeake in 1924. In another instance the 
commission approved control by the Pennsylvania of the Wabash,”® 


33 [bid., p. 1325. 

34 “Senator Shipstead: Mr. Eastman, I have been very much interested in many statements 
you have made about the transportation industry. I notice you have repeatedly from time to time 
stated that a great harm was done to the railroad industry by lack of integration of transporta- 
tion facilities, operating waste, and also through financial transactions which have been to the 
detriment of the railroads. Under this bill would we give you any added authority to eliminate 
that waste and so help the financial conditions of the railroads? 

“Commissioner Eastman: No; my understanding is that this bill does not go into these matters, 
with the exception that it would open up the door a little wider than it is now open to railroad 
consolidations, which might well have the effect of eliminating some of the waste.” 

Omnibus Transportation Bill. Hearings on S. 2009 before the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, United States Senate (Government Printing Office, 1939), p. 767. 

85 Control of the Pere Marquette by the Chesapeake & Ohio was approved in 1928 (138 
I. C. C. 517). Full consolidation was authorized on April 1, 1947 (267 I. C. C. 207). 

386 Wabash Railroad Co. Control, 252 1. C. C. 319 (1942). 
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a carrier which, it will be recalled, the commission had unsuccessfully 
tried to wrest from the Pennsylvania in 1929 but which had sub- 
sequently been allocated to the Pennsylvania system by the four-party 
agreement of 1932. The Wabash afforded the Pennsylvania a Chicago- 
St. Louis connection and linked together ports along the south shore of 
Lake Erie served by the Pennsylvania by means of individual lines 
extending toward Pittsburgh. 

The most notable new activity in trunk-line territory has centered 
around the former Van Sweringen holdings and the Alleghany Cor- 
poration headed by Robert R. Young, who acquired control of Alle- 
ghany from J. P. Morgan in 1937. Following approval by the 
commission of full union of the Pere Marquette, Nickel Plate, and 
Wheeling & Lake Erie with the Chesapeake & Ohio, Young carried 
through the Pere Marquette consolidation, but his attempt to amal- 
gamate the Nickel Plate was reportedly balked by a group of preferred- 
stock holders. Distributing its Nickel Plate holdings among stock- 
holders, the Chesapeake & Ohio utilized part of the proceeds of a 
sale of Wheeling & Lake Erie stock to the Nickel Plate to acquire 
400,000 shares, equal to 6.2 per cent, of New York Central common. 
This stock had to be trusteed in accordance with the commission’s 
order of 1945. Next, Young and Robert J. Bowman, president of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, petitioned the commission for authority to 
be seated as directors of the New York Central and to vote the share 
of stock owned by Alleghany and for a finding that “affiliation” of 
the New York Central with the Chesapeake & Ohio would serve 
the public interest. Although no application was made under Sec- 
tion 5 of the act, applicants contending that a trial period was required 
in order to perfect control, considerable evidence was introduced 
to show that the lines and traffic of the Central and Chesapeake were 
complementary rather than competitive, that in combination they 
would form a large well-balanced system capable of offering effective 
competition to the Pennsylvania—Norfolk & Western—Wabash system,*” 
that the New York Central had become a weak road requiring financial 
aid which the strong Chesapeake could offer, and that the progressive 
management of the Alleghany Corporation would improve operations 
and finances of the Central. Applicant Young stressed the railroad 
“reforms” he had initiated or spurred on (such as competitive bidding 





37 Some applicants suggested a three-system plan for the East, the third system based upon 
the Baltimore & Ohio, Virginian, Erie, and other lines not in the first two combinations. 
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for railway securities, coast-to-coast passenger cars, and other improve- 
ments in the passenger field) and inferred that with control of 
both the Chesapeake and the Central he would be in a position within 
the Association of American Railroads to steer that body in a forward- 
looking direction. 

In denying the applications of Young and Bowman to serve as 
directors of the New York Central, the commission by unanimous vote 
held that to permit the proposed interlocking directorships would 
prejudice independent action by the two companies and restrict com- 
petition between them.** The commission also was convinced that 
the applications by-passed the consolidation provisions of the Trans- 
portation Act and ruled that, in the absence of an application under 
Section 5, evidence regarding the benefits of unifying the two prop- 
erties was irrelevant. Nevertheless, the commission went into many 
of applicants’ statements concerning purported benefits of consoli- 
dation critically and sufficiently to indicate that, although the way 
had been left open for application under Section 5 (2), the commission 
was not likely to approve unification. Given special weight by the 
commission was the contention of the Virginian, sole rail intervenor 
in the proceeding, that association of the Central and the Chesapeake 
would divert from the Virginian trafic handled jointly with the 
Central over the Deepwater, West Virginia, bridge. 

Repercussions of this consolidation activity in the East have been 
interesting. Young has announced his intention to seek authority 
from the commission to combine the Chesapeake & Ohio, the New 
York Central, and the Virginian.*” The Nickel Plate has gone ahead 
with plans to consolidate the Wheeling & Lake Erie, and the Lacka- 
wanna has profited from the situation by acquiring a 14 per cent 
interest in the Nickel Plate, looking toward a unification of the two 
roads that would make the Lackawanna a fifth Chicago-to-New York 
trunk line and prevent it from being cut off at Buffalo.* It should 
be noted in passing that in 1921 W. Z. Ripley recommended con- 
solidation of the Lackawanna and the Nickel Plate. 


88 Surprisingly, the decision carried a notation to the effect that Commissioner Alldredge, if 
he had been present, would have voted for the petition. 

89 Wall Street Journal, May 21, 1948. 

40 Both the Lackawanna and Lehigh Valley have felt the effect of traffic diversion from the 
Wabash to the Pennsylvania. President White of the Lackawanna pointed out that of four 
direct routes from New York to Buffalo, only the Lackawanna and Lehigh Valley are Buffalo- 
to-New York lines only, and a majority of the latter’s stock is owned by the Pennsylvania and 
the Pennsylvania-controlled Wabash—The New York Times, January 24, 1948. 
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In one instance consolidation has actually been put into reverse. 
The Central Railroad of New Jersey, in receivership since 1939, sought 
authority in 1946 to separate its lines in Pennsylvania leased from 
the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. (the Lehigh & Susquehanna 
Railroad) from its lines in New Jersey. This course of action was 
decided upon in order to avoid paying taxes to the state of New 
Jersey on its profitable Pennsylvania operations.** With the applicant’s 
assurance that no changes in operations would ensue, the commission 
approved the creation of a separate company, the Central Railroad 
of Pennsylvania, to operate the lines in Pennsylvania, holding that 
the avoidance of taxes constituted a proper reason for such a move.” 
Thus, a railroad with a line haul already too short to compensate 
for expensive terminal operations lost half of its main line to a new 
operating company. Subsequently the state of New Jersey modified 
its system of taxing railroads so that the Central Railroad of Penn- 
sylvania and the Central Railroad of New Jersey are today paying 
more in state taxes than they would be paying if a single railroad 
existed as before. It is still to be hoped that, when reorganized, the 
Jersey Central, including lines both in Pennsylvania and in New Jersey, 
will be fully consolidated within the Baltimore & Ohio-Reading 
system. 

In other sections of the country consolidation activity has been 
slight. In fact, only two successful Section 5 applications bear men- 
tion, and, curiously, both involve end-to-end consolidation and reor- 
ganization. In 1946 the Florida East Coast, in the throes of reorgani- 
zation, was acquired by the Atlantic Coast Line after a contest with 
the St. Joe Paper Company, the road’s former owners.** The Florida 
East Coast represented a natural extension of the Coast Line into 
the southeast part of Florida, including Miami, and had for some 
time interchanged a large part of its freight and passenger business 
with the Coast Line. Evidence was presented at the hearing to show 
that consolidation would facilitate greater efficiency in the movement 
of trains and improved service to shippers and would effect a con- 


41 The New Jersey tax was based in part upon net railway operating income. 

42 Central Railroad Co. of Pennsylvania, Lease, 261 I. C. C. 755 (1946). 

43 Florida East Coast Ry. Co. Reorganization, 267 I. C. C. 295 (1947). In February 1949 
the federal district court at Jacksonville, Florida, rejected the plan of reorganization of the 
Florida East Coast approved by the commission and referred the proceeding back to the 
commission. Among other things, the district court questioned the commission’s decision 
to approve the merger with the Coast Line if the debtor (controlled by the St. Joe Paper 
Co.) had not consented. The commission had taken the position that the insolvency of the 
debtor was such that the stockholders were not interested parties. 
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siderable reduction in operating expenses. The commission readily 
approved the consolidation but required as a condition that existing 
through routes with the Seaboard and the Southern Railroad be 
kept open. In the second case, the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railway 
intervened in the reorganization of the Alton and asked that it be 
permitted to acquire the Alton in order to extend its lines to Chicago 
and obtain the use of the Alton’s terminals in St. Louis. In its decision 
approving the application, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
pointed to the need for another direct Chicago-to-Gulf route and 
estimated that the new 3,000-mile system would have a greater traffic 
potential that could be provided by the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio and 
the Alton in separate operation.”* 

Following this acquisition, the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio brought an 
interesting and significant petition before the commission in which 
two major western roads were also involved. The proposal was made 
that the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio lease the Kansas City branch of 
the Alton to the Burlington and the Santa Fe, with the Gulf, Mobile 
& Ohio retaining trackage rights over the line. At hearings on the 
application the Gulf carrier stated that, in addition to obtaining a 
yearly rental of $330,000, it would be saved maintenance expenses 
estimated at $667,000 annually as well as large capital expenditures 
required to rebuild the Kansas City branch. These expenditures would 
be borne instead by the Burlington and Santa Fe under a $9,000,000 
improvement program. Under the arrangement the Burlington would 
have been enabled to shorten its line between Kansas City and 
Chicago and to offer speedier freight and passenger service from the 
Southwest to both St. Louis and Chicago. Probably the greatest gain 
from this agreement would have accrued to the Santa Fe, which 
had been seeking a St. Louis entrance since 1887. Witnesses for the 
Santa Fe and Burlington presented evidence to show that passenger 
service between St. Louis and Kansas City would be speeded up, 
that freight service between these points would be improved, that 
car delays at Kansas City would be reduced, and that freight and 
passenger movements would be expedited by single-line service from 
the West Coast to St. Louis. 

In an eighty-six page decision * a majority of the commission swept 
aside applicants’ claims in regard to benefits of this proposal and 
denied the petition on the ground that competing railroads in the 


44 Gulf, Mobile & Ohio RR. Co. Purchase, Securities, Etc., 261 1. C. C. 405 (1945). 
45 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy RR. Co. et al. Control, Etc., 267 I. C. C. 295 (1947). 
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area would lose traffic. Although only four of the western competitors 
of Santa Fe had protested the application,** the majority of the com- 
mission observed that, whereas applicants enjoyed enviable earnings 
and dividend records, protestants had in the past been unable to pay 
dividends or even meet fixed charges and that three of the protesting 
roads had recently emerged from reorganization, with the Missouri 
Pacific’s reorganization still to be completed. Although there was 
considerable controversy about the extent of traffic diversion from 
protestants, the majority of the commission thought that the diver- 
sion would be substantial and might lead to abandonment of lines 
and facilities in the area. 

To this position Commissioner Mahaffie, joined by Commissioners 
Splawn and Miller, took strong exception. He pointed out that the 
public interest in an economic and efficient transportation system 
should be the chief criterion in deciding a case under Section 5 and 
expressed belief that the petition met this test. Commissioner 
Mahaffie could not agree that the prospects of diversion were such 
as to jeopardize service in the Southwest and further stated: 


The reasoning of the report, if applied generally, would pretty much freeze 
the railroad plant. If it had been applied to all transportation as of, say 1920, 
it would have prevented the entry of motor carriers and perhaps of air carriers 
into the transportation field. It is not, as I see it, in accord with the principles 
of the act which, as indicated above, are intended to promote adequacy and 
efficiency of transportation service for the benefit of the public.*? 


In an earlier case involving the Burlington, consolidation was denied 
by the commission on the ground that if labor was protected as 
required by the act economies could not be clearly established.** 
Shortly after the writing of the 1940 act the Colorado & Southern, a 
subsidiary of the Burlington, applied for authority to lease the Ft. 
Worth & Denver City and estimated that, at the end of four years 
during which labor would be protected, $300,000 in operating expenses 
could be saved. The commission refused to approve the application 
because the applicant was unable to show any advantage during the 
initial four-year period, and thereafter the fate of the employees 
affected by the lease and the size of economies resulting from the 
transaction were “uncertain and problematical.” From this decision 
Mr. Eastman and two other commissioners dissented vigorously, point- 


46 These were the Missouri Pacific, Rock Island, Frisco, and Cotton Belt. 


47 Ibid., p. 86. 
48 Ft, Worth & Denver City Ry. Co. et al., Lease, 247 1. C. C. 119 (1941), p. 127. 
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ing out that the arguments of the majority would apply to any uni- 
fication which contemplated labor economies. Mr. Eastman could 
not agree that the public interest required the railroads 


to maintain a force of unneeded employees for the purpose of protecting the 
supply of expert labor. As experience has amply shown, if any industry is 
subjected to severe competitive conditions, as the railroads are, any attempt to 
preclude economies in operation will in the end reduce rather than increase 
the opportunities for employment in that industry. Under such conditions the 
only way to make work is to operate with the utmost economy and efficiency, 
not to indulge in waste.*9 


Experience to date under the Transportation Act of 1940 provides 
no basis for optimism with respect to consolidation. While there 
may be some reshuffling of the eastern railroads as a result of recent 
developments, the unifications that appear to be in the making 
here, even if approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission, fall 
short of the Prince Plan’s two-system arrangement for the East and 
even of the Four-Party Plan approved by the commission in 1932. 
Consolidation activity in the South and West has been slight. 

At the end of 1946 there were 513 rail companies in the United 
States operating 227,599 miles of line. Of this number 375, or 73 
per cent, operated less than 100 miles of road and 224, or 43 per cent, 
less than 25 miles of road.’ There were 138 companies operating 
more than 100 miles of line as against 144 in 1940. 

Despite the lack of progress in the South and West within the 
last two decades, consolidation in these districts is still well ahead 
of that in the East. At the end of 1946 there were 51 Class I roads 
in the eastern district operating 55,914 miles of road. In the southern 
district, 29 Class I railroads operated 43,258 miles of road, and, in 
the western district, 52 Class I railroads operated 128,427 miles of 
road. It appears then that the average Class I railroad in the East 
operates today only 1,096 miles of line as against 1,491 miles in 
the South and 2,470 miles in the West. The East, with only 13.5 per 
cent of the total land area of the country, nevertheless has almost 
40 per cent of the Class I operating companies within its limits. 

This factor has undoubtedly contributed to the reduction in 
earning power of eastern carriers relative to those in other sections. 
Excluding railroads in the Pocahontas region, a special case, roads 


49 Ibid., pp. 131-32. 
50 Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission, Annual Report on the Statistics of 
Railways in the United States (Government Printing Office, 1946). 
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in the eastern district earned more on investment during the 1930’s 
than those in the South and West. Since 1941, however, the relation- 
ship has been reversed, with roads in the West evidencing the greatest 
strength and those in the East the greatest weakness. This is strikingly 
illustrated in the following table showing the rates of return in 
percentages based on net railway operating income and property 
investment, less accrued depreciation. 


TABLE II 
Rate oF RETURN ON INVESTMENT OF Ciass I CarrigERs BY DistRIcTs, 1936-1947 * 
Year Eastern District Southern Region Pocahontas Region Western District 
“(53 OOS oe a ees 2.98 2.78 8.08 2.09 
LOSS ckh cee ace seus ens 2.56 2.59 7.06 1.90 
(0) REA a ee ay ee 1.44 2.09 493 1.22 
IOROicGecek eee OeGes enn 2.67 2.97 6.36 1.85 
[QED 5 chases Neakcaawee 3.04 2.83 6.80 2.33 
FORT Ciniwcseeesane eee 4.23 4-73 7.49 2.97 
0 Sees es 5-74 7.34 6.16 6.53 
DNS ck cha woeauesuw ess 5.10 6.57 6.21 5.96 
SS Se ee eee 4.17 5-45 5.80 4.84 
SORSicn Pesos etme ean 2.27 4.02 4.58 4.03 
IDAD csesisescekeeees's 1.67 2.21 5.12 2.27 
SONG 5 cGSckees ee ecne ae 2.42 3-47 6.87 3.84 


* Figures taken from Carriers Exhibit 92, Ex parte 166, decided April 13, 1948. 


Western and southern roads have gained more financial strength 
through reorganization than have roads in the East, and they profited 
more from wartime earnings than did the eastern roads. But the 
fact that consolidation is further advanced in these regions has had 
a beneficial effect upon their earning power in at least two ways: 
larger units in the South and West have meant less duplication of 
lines and facilities and less attrition of earning power through com- 
petition; larger systems have permitted more effective use of new 
technology, especially Diesel locomotives. To obtain the greatest bene- 
fits of these locomotives, used more extensively in the West and 
South than by eastern carriers, high utilization is necessary and 
such utilization can be more easily achieved over distances that permit 
long runs. The multiplicity of companies, divisions, and termi- 
nals in the East is an important factor retarding full use of modern 
motive power. 


Vil 


The lack of progress in consolidating rail systems under the Trans- 
portation Act of 1940, apart from the disruption brought about by 


51 The absence of coal and the expense of providing adequate water facilities on line have 
been two additional arguments for dieselization of western roads. 
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the war, may be attributed to three main causes: railroad manage- 
ment, the Interstate Commerce Commission, and inadequate machin- 
ery in the act itself for effecting consolidations. These were the 
same factors that brought about the failure of consolidation under 
the Transportation Act of 1920. 

Rail executives, upon whom the burden of initiating consolidation 
under the present law rests, have not in most cases taken advantage 
of the consolidation provisions because of their conservatism, tradi- 
tional hostility to collective action, and fear that their positions may 
be adversely affected by consolidation. Those companies that have 
attempted consolidation under the act of 1940 may, generally speak- 
ing, be classified as strong and their managements as progressive.” 

The opposition of labor has been instrumental in blocking one 
consolidation under the 1940 act and must be considered a con- 
tinued obstacle. While the provision of the Transportation Act which 
requires that the interests of labor be protected in a given unification 
tends to postpone the realization of economies, it does not prevent 
them;°* but the reappearance of widespread unemployment would 
probably intensify labor opposition to consolidation and lead to adverse 
decisions on individual applications. 

The attitude of the Interstate Commerce Commission represents 
an obstacle to consolidation under the present law primarily because 
of the emphasis the commission has given to the protection of weak 
roads. The commission has shown an increasing tendency to sub- 
ordinate the public interest in efficient and economic transportation, 
the first and dominant consideration specified by Congress, to the 
maintenance of an existing competitive balance which, if disturbed, 
might adversely affect weak carriers through traffic diversion. As 
Commissioner Mahaffie pointed out in the Burlington-Santa Fe case, 
this attitude tends to “freeze” the railroad status quo, preventing the 
more effective competition and greater service efficiency of larger 
and better integrated systems. The commission has assumed a posi- 
tion more or less like the president of a baseball league who, in 
order to maintain some degree of competition between the clubs, 


52 While such terms are controversial, it is believed they hold true of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
the Santa Fe, the Burlington, the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, and more recently the Lackawanna. 

53 Compare Mr. Eastman’s views on this point in 1936 when the provisions of the Emergency 
Act of 1933 safeguarding labor’s interests in consolidation, Section 74, resembled those in force 
today: “It is beside the point to talk about labor restrictions when the managements are them- 
selves unable to agree, or for other reasons are unwilling to act constructively. As a matter 
of fact, Section 7 (b) has never been an insuperable obstacle. It does not prevent but only 
defers economies, and its effectiveness in this respect has steadily lessened with the passage of 
time since its enactment.”—Report of the Federal Co-ordinator, 1935, p. 38. 
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must avoid letting his second-division teams weaken or his first- 
division teams gain too much in strength. But there is not enough 
business in ordinary times for half the teams in the league: that is 
the problem. Without pushing the analogy too far, it may be said 
that the commission manifests a solicitude for weak roads that rep- 
resents a genuine barrier to consolidations attempted, as they usually 
are, by strong carriers. 

This feeling may actually increase in the handling of future appli- 
cations for consolidation. Division 4 of the commission handles, in 
addition to consolidations, reorganizations under Section 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act and bears the responsibility in such cases for the 
formulation of a plan that will permit the reorganized company 
to meet its fixed charges under ordinary levels of business. This 
division, and the commission too, thus acquires, if not a proprietary, 
at least a paternal interest in reorganized roads. It is therefore unlikely 
to allow the earning power of one of these roads, often chronically 
low, to be further impaired as the result of consolidation. 

The commission faces a serious handicap in the fact that it func- 
tions in consolidation cases as a court and its judgment applies only 
to the parties and issues before it in a given proceeding. If Road A 
has asked for authority to control Road B, and then Road C, inter- 
vening, claims that it would be injured if control is permitted, the 
commission must decide the case as between these parties on the 
basis of the evidence presented in the record. It may feel that the 
combination of A and B would be desirable and that C’s situation 
could best be taken care of by consolidation of C with Road D. But 
Road D is not a party to the proceeding; the commission has no 
authority to bring D into the case or even to initiate conferences 
aimed at bringing about the desired consolidation. There is of course 
no power given to the commission to compel consolidation, nor does 
the commission have a plan that would indicate, if systems AB and 
CD were consummated, what associations of other lines in the affected 
area would be appropriate. 

The need for an administrative agency backed up by an adequate 
delegation of federal authority is clearly indicated. Such an agency 
would provide a propulsive force to consolidation that is now lacking. 
In the formulative stages this agency would find ways of settling 
differences of opinion and securing the co-operation of railroad man- 
agers, security holders, rail labor, and other interested parties by 
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expert negotiation and persuasion, using compulsion only when neces- 
sary to carry out its objective. 

To be effective, consolidation must not only be promoted by 
administrative action with the co-ordinating agency having powers 
of enforcement but it must also be carefully planned. Experience under 
the Transportation Act of 1920, far from proving that a consolidation 
plan was not required, proved exactly the reverse. The fault of the 
commission’s plan lay not so much in the details of its execution as 
in the fact that it could not be enforced. Unquestionably, the twenty- 
one systems mapped in the commission’s 1921 plan represented an 
improvement over the situation existing at that time and over the 
situation today, which finds 513 rail companies still operating in 
competition with each other and with newer forms of transportation 
that have reduced the railroads’ share of freight and passenger traffic. 
If subsequent to 1921 it had been determined that ten, or seven, or 
even fewer systems were required in order to obtain greater economy 
and efficiency, a reduction in systems could have been readily achieved. 
It was amply demonstrated under the act of 1920 that rail executives 
will seek to take over the choicest lines, if they have the option, 
leaving weak and undesirable pieces of property littering the country- 
side. Such a process results in uneconomic groupings of railway prop- 
erties, dissipation of financial resources in competitive bidding for 
select roads, and an increasing unbalance in the strength of rail 
systems. By contrast, a national plan based on principles laid down 
by Congress and backed by a clear assertion of governmental authority 
is the best means of ensuring a rationalization of the railroad plant 
which will be orderly, effective, and in the interest of both the industry 
and the public. 

Confronted in the postwar period with higher labor and material 
costs eating into revenues, the railroads have met the situation in 
two main ways: investment in new technology and successful appeals 
for higher rates. Over the past fifteen years progress has also been 
made in the reduction of debt and fixed charges by the majority of 
roads, especially those that have undergone reorganization. But con- 
solidation, a means of reducing operating expenses as well as fixed 
charges and producing better service for the public, has been largely 
neglected, and neglected both when economic conditions were pro- 
pitious and later when the prospect of a recession carried an ominous 
threat to railroad stability and private ownership. Additionally, the 
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present substantial investment in technology by individual railroads 
wiil augment the excess capacity of the American railroad plant. 

It is unreasonable to expect railroad management to display the 
initiative or co-operative spirit necessary to obtain the degree of con- 
solidation required today. Nor can the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with its conservatism, judicial character, and limited powers 
be relied on to promote consolidation. 

For nearly thirty years the national policy has favored rail con- 
solidation. Every president from Wilson through Truman has advo- 
cated consolidation in messages to Congress, yet Congress has so 
far failed to enact legislation appropriate to the carrying out of a 
comprehensive and effective consolidation program. 

A revision of our transportation statutes that will establish machinery 
adequate to accomplish consolidation is required. Such machinery 
should include these three major items: (1) Creation of a federal 
transportation authority (or department of transportation) to super- 
vise the consolidation of the nation’s railroads into from four to 
ten large systems, members of this authority to be appointed by the 
president with the consent of Congress. It would be desirable that 
this agency also be given power to co-ordinate the various types 
of transportation. (2) Preparation by the authority of a plan of con- 
solidation that would consider the merits not just of regional but 
also of coast-to-coast systems.”* The authority should have power to 
approve proposals for consolidation submitted by the carriers and 
to formulate its own plans where the parties cannot agree. The dead- 
line for the presentation of plans to the authority should be eighteen 
months and for the promulgation of the final consolidation plan, two 
years from the date of enactment of the legislation. (3) Power should 
be given to the authority to compel adherence to the final consoli- 


dation plan. 
Rutgers University W. N. Leonarp 


54 Coast-to-coast systems are in line with this country’s main lines of commerce and with use 
of equipment at maximum efficiency, providing through freight and passenger service, with a 
minimum of terminal delay. 








Franklin as Demographer 
I 


ANY students of Franklin discuss his Observations Concerning 

the Increase of Mankind, Peopling of Countries, etc., as a 
precursor of Malthus’ Essay on the Principle of Population,’ over- 
looking the more significant fact that Franklin’s essay is part of 
an extensive movement to analyze population trends, a movement 
dating at least from John Graunt’s Natural and Political Observa- 
tions .... upon the Bills of Mortality (1662). Just as every writer 
on physics from Newton to Einstein has something to say about 
motion, Franklin and Malthus as writers on population naturally 
discuss some common concepts. The similarities are not remarkable. 
As John Adams observes, “That the first want of man is his dinner, 
and the second his girl, were truths well known to every democrat 
and aristocrat, long before the great philosopher Malthus arose, to 
think he enlightened the world by the discovery.”* The real sig- 
nificance of Franklin’s essay lies in its influence in drawing attention 
to the potential economic and military strength of the Colonies and 
hence in contributing indirectly to the restrictive measures of the 
British colonial policy, the very policies that it was written to forfend. 
Although these far-reaching results may seem to be somewhat 
remote from a simple essay on population problems, the chain of 
cause and effect on which they are based is neither infinite in length 
nor composed of tenuous links. Franklin’s essay widely publicized 
the startling fact that population in America doubled every 20 to 25 
years, the first figure appearing in one section of the essay and the 
second in another, a sign that both were estimates. For many years 
after his essay, Franklin was cited as an authority for this rate of 
increase. For British political writers to go from this evidence of 
population growth to fears that colonial numbers would soon outrank 
British and possibly lead to movements for independence and com- 
mercial rivalry was not a great step. Franklin’s rate of doubling in 
25 years annoyed British minds because of the startling contrast to 
the English rate—according to statistics of Sir William Petty in 1682, 





1 Franklin’s Observations was written in 1751, not published until 1755, and reprinted in 
1760 and 1769. It appears in Writings of Benjamin Franklin, ed. Albert Henry Smyth (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1905-7), III, 63-73. 

2 The Works of John Adams, ed. Charles Francis Adams (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1850-56), VI, 516. 
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a doubling in 360 years.* Before considering the ultimate influence 
of Franklin’s essay, however, let us turn our attention to its ante- 
cedents. In so doing, it will be worth nothing that Franklin’s work 
has as much in common with the work of earlier demographers as 
with Malthus’, that in spite of assertions to the contrary Franklin 
was not unequivocally opposed to domestic luxury, and that Franklin’s 
essay treats many of the issues raised in the well-known controversy 
over the populousness of the ancients in which Montesquieu and Hume 
were leading disputants.* 


II 


Franklin’s Observations derives from a series of works analyzing 
the sparse tables of vital statistics which were occasionally compiled 
and revealed in the days before official censuses. One of these, Thomas 
Short’s New Observations ....o0n.... Bills of Mortality published 
in London in 1750, the year before Franklin wrote his discussion, 
probably influenced Franklin’s initial comment: “Tables of the Pro- 
portion of Marriages to Births, of Deaths to Births, .... form’d 
on Observations (sic) made upon the Bills of Mortality, Christnings, 
&c. of populous Cities, will not suit Countries; nor will Tables form’d 
on Observations made on full-settled old Countries, as Europe, suit 
new Countries, as America.” 

Short also observes that no true estimate of rural conditions may 
be made from urban vital statistics, and he consequently considers 
first the country bills of mortality. Since a century earlier John Graunt 
in his Observations .... upon the Bills of Mortality had noted the 
greater fecundity of rural areas, this was no new discovery for either 
Short or Franklin. Franklin gives an entirely economic explanation, 
however, whereas the observers of the bills of mortality emphasize 
public health and public morality. Graunt ascribed the existence of 
fewer breeders in London than in the country to transients’ and 
mariners’ leaving their children behind them in other places, to appren- 
tices remaining unmarried, to the unhealthy air of the city, and to 
the intemperate diet and sexual promiscuity of the citizens. Franklin 


3 Charles Henry Hull, ed., The Economic Writings of Sir William Petty Together with the 
Observations upon the Bills of Mortality More Probably by Captain John Graunt (Cambridge: 
The University Press, 1899), II, 463. 

* Lewis J. Carey in Franklin’s Economic Views (New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1928) 
shows Franklin’s acquaintance with the early demographers, Edmund Halley, Sir William 
Petty, John Graunt, and Dr. Thomas Short (pp. 46-47), but stresses the doubtful view that 
Franklin anticipated Malthus’ doctrine of moral restraint (p. 58). 
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also emphasizes the reluctance of apprentices to marry. Because of 
the prevailing high standard of living in the cities, he asserts, many 
citizens remain single. Hence: “Cities do not by natural Generation 
supply themselves with Inhabitants; the Deaths are more than the 
Births.” Graunt also observed that the “City is supplied out of the 
Country, both to balance the overplus Buryings, and encrease the 
Inhabitants.” Franklin places his own interpretation on this circum- 
stance and the related one, stressed by Short, that “in general Country 
Breeders are more fruitful in proportion to their Numbers, than 
in large Towns.”° In rural districts of settled countries, he asserts, 
lands will be fully occupied and those without land must work for 
others. When laborers are plenty, their wages are low and they are 
deterred from marriage. Since the cities absorb country people to 
supply their lack of natural generation, a little more room is made 
in the country, marriage is encouraged, and the births exceed the 
deaths. This is in keeping with Short’s citing the observation of an 
“eminent Judge of this Nation” that the chief obstacle to the increase 
of mankind is “the cautious Difficulty People make to enter on 
Marriage, from the Prospect of the Trouble and Expences in pro- 
viding for a Family.” *® Short and Franklin both feel that a firm 
securing of property rights under a good government is an advantage 
to population. Short argues: “Liberty and Property give Being and 
Life to Trade and Industry; these invite a Resort of Strangers, and 
keep our own People at home.”* Franklin says that as a result of 
bad government and insecure property, people not only leave the 
country, “but, the Industry of those that remain being discourag’d, 
the Quantity of Subsistence in the Country is lessen’d, and the Support 
of a Family becomes more difficult.” 


5 Thomas Short, New Observations ....on.... Bills of Mortality (London, 1750), p. 
121. In pointing out similarities between Short and Franklin I do not mean to suggest that 
Franklin’s basic ideas came from Short, although particular details may have. Franklin 
expressed similar views on population in a letter dated March 20, 1750/51.—Writings of 
Benjamin Franklin, ed. Smyth, Ill, 43-44. 

His interest in population problems began as early as 1731. In three numbers of the Penn- 
sylvania Gazette of that year (Nos. 143-145, August 5, 12, and 19), he printed extracts from 
The Political State of Great Britain, XL (1731), 203-10, 221-30, giving moral, physical, and 
political observations on the London bills of mortality, based on Halley’s conclusions concerning 
Breslau. He also appended a table of the burials in Boston from 1700 to 1731, making the 
observation: “By comparing the Number of Inhabitants in Boston with the above Account, it 
appears, that not above a goth Part of the People of that Place die yearly, at a medium.” He 
intended to contrast Boston with Breslau, in which a twenty-ninth part of the inhabitants died 
every year. 

6 Short, New Observations, p. 247. 

7 Ibid., pp. 130-31. 
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These similarities do not prove that Franklin read Short’s work, 
but it is almost certain that he read either Short, Graunt, or some 
other commentator on bills of mortality. Short, on his part, came 
under the influence of Franklin’s work indirectly, if not directly. 
In the Preface to his Comparative History of the Increase and Decrease 
of Mankind (London, 1767), Short quotes a “marginal note” men- 
tioning Franklin from a sermon by Ezra Stiles delivered in Bristol, 
Rhode Island, April 23, 1760. This sermon is Stiles’s Discourse on 
the Christian Union, but the reference to Franklin and much of 
the other material quoted by Short is actually in the text, not in a 
note as Short reports. Exulting over the rapid increase of population 
in New England, Stiles compares the rate of increase there with 
that among the Israelites: ® 


New-England has advanced 120 Years in rapid Increase, the Term of Doubling 
being 20, or, according to Dr. Franklin, 25 Years. As this is much slower than 
the Increase of Israel, the Period of rapid Increase, as distinguished from the 
ultimate Period of patrial Increase, may be longer in the Proportion of 14 to 25, 
or a Ratio formed of these Numbers. If Israel reached the first in 215 Years, we 
may reach it in 384; of which 120 being already elapsed this present Year 1760, 
above 160 Years of rapid Increase yet remain; by which Time, thro’ the 
Blessing of Heaven, we in the Province of New England may become many 


Millions. ; 


After the elapse of twenty-three more years, Stiles was still specu- 
lating on future population. In a postrevolutionary sermon, “The 
United States elevated to Glory and Honor,” preached May 8, 1783, 
he considered it probable that the United States would grow to 200 
million and that “the diffusion of the United States will ultimately 
produce the general population of America.” ° 


Short, after quoting Stiles’s estimates of colonial population, advises 
Great Britain to give the Colonies every proper countenance and 


8 Stiles, Discourse (Boston, 1761) pp. 108-12. 

8 United States Elevated (New Haven, 1783), p. 14. An interesting account of ambitious 
prophecies of American population is given by A. M. Schlesinger, “Casting the National 
Horoscope,” Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, LV (1947), 53-94. A predic- 
tion, not elsewhere mentioned, came from the French editor of Franklin’s works, Dr. Barbeu 
Dubourg. He asserted that eventually England will be to her colonies what Tyre became in 
regard to Carthage and that posterity will see without a miracle “toute la Grande-Bretagne, ce 
Chief-lieu, cette Mere-patrie, 4 peine équivalente 4 l’une de ses provinces d’outremer, & Londres, 
cette superbe Métropole, éclipsée par votre humble Philadelphie.’—Ocuvres de M. Franklin 
(Paris, 1773), II, 129-33. The influence of Franklin’s Observations on Mathew Carey, who pub- 
lished a number of pieces on population in his American Museum, is discussed by J. J. Spengler 
in “Malthusianism in Late Eighteenth Century Amerca,’ American Economic Review, XXV 
(1935), 691-707. 
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assistance and to encourage the extension of their commerce and the 
increase of their property, produce, and numbers. To this end, he 
urges that their trade should be kept as free as possible and no 
unnecessary taxes imposed. 


Both of Short’s books have in common with Franklin’s essay a 
discussion of the influence of luxury. In his Observations, Short regards 
fashionable luxuries as one of the strong hindrances to or retarders of 
marriage. Young women who expect marriage to pave the way for 
“Dress, Idleness, Luxury, Voluptuousness and Pleasures” deter even 
rakes and debauchees who would rather keep a mistress than venture 
on the expense of marriage. Franklin devotes three of the sections of 
his essay to tracing the ill effects of certain types of luxury and two to 
recommending the virtue of frugality, commonly considered a typical 
Franklin touch. For this reason some critics have mistakenly thought 
that the introduction of luxury to the population question was an origi- 
nal contribution of Franklin’s. From the time of the publication of 
Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees, however, Englishmen had inveighed 
against Mandeville’s paradox, “private vices, public benefits,’ and 
against luxury of all kinds. At least one other writer besides Short 
lamented the baneful effect of luxury upon population. The culminat- 
ing argument of Robert Wallace’s effort in A Dissertation on the 
Numbers of Man (first published in 1753, two years prior to the pub- 
lication of Franklin’s Observations) to prove that the population of 
ancient states was greater than that of modern states is based on the 
baleful influence of “a degree of luxury unknown to more ancient ages, 
which helped gradually and insensibly to diminish the number of man- 
kind.” *° It was opposite virtues, “simplicity of taste, frugality, patience 
of labour, and contentment with a little, which made the world so 
populous in ancient times.” ** Short, in keeping with these sentiments, 
reports that in modern times population growth is “more stinted, from 
the cautious Difficulty People make to enter on Marriage, from the 
Prospect of the Trouble and Expences, in providing for a Family, than 
from any thing in the Nature of the Species.” ** He adds as one of a 
series of measures to encourage marriage, the exhortation to “punish 
Drunkenness, and Idleness; discard useless Pensioners, and Deputy 
Officers in the Government; suppress Luxury, Voluptuousness, and 


10 Robert Wallace, A Dissertation on the Numbers of Man (Edinburgh, 1809), p. 116. 
11 [bid., p. 162. 


12 Short, New Observations, p. 247. 
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Intemperance.” This is in the spirit of Franklin’s comment, “The 
greater the common fashionable Expence of any Rank of People, the 
more cautious they are of Marriage. Therefore Luxury should never be 
suffer’d to become common.” In the sentence just before this one, how- 
ever, Franklin seems to accept with reservations Mandeville’s paradox. 
He says, “Home Luxury [consumption of domestic products] in the 
Great increases the Nation’s Manufacturers employ’d by it, who are 
many, and only tends to diminish the Families that indulge in it, who 
are few.” Here he is apparently arguing for two widely divergent 
standards of living, that belonging to the great and that to the com- 
moners. The nation may benefit as long as luxuries prevail among 
a small privileged class which will patronize industry. In this sense, 
private vices are public virtues. The nation will suffer, however, if the 
commoners seek these same luxuries that are available to them only 
at the sacrifice of marriage. Franklin does not go nearly so far as Short 
or Wallace in proscribing luxury. “Home” luxury, Franklin says, may 
be a benefit. He urges restrictive legislation against only “Foreign 
Luxuries and needless Manufactures, imported and used in a Nation.” 
Not sumptuary laws in general but only those that prevent foreign 
importations and encourage domestic export he favors and terms gen- 
erative laws, those that encourage marriage and increase subsistence. 
Hence he could not come to a conclusion anything like Wallace’s, who 
objected to luxury goods because they diverted expense, labor, and 
workmen from the manufacture of basic commodities and maintained 
that “it is not the prevalence of luxury, but of simplicity of taste among 
private citizens, which makes the public flourish: and that private vices 
are far from being, what a notable writer has employed the whole force 
of his genius to demonstrate them to be, public benefits.” * 


From this evidence that Franklin was not himself wholehearted in 
opposing luxury, we can see the absurdity of claims that Malthus 
adopted from Franklin an antagonistic view of luxury. The claims are 


183 Wallace, On the Numbers of Man, p. 162. Franklin’s other works show that he con- 
sistently denounced the importation of British luxuries but frequently approved domestic 
luxury. In his annotations to Dean Tucker’s A Letter from a Merchant in London (1766) 
he ironically exposed British generosity, which made the colonists poor by selling them 
useless commodities and then urged their ability to pay higher taxes from their compliance 
with British fashions and modes of life-—Memoirs of Benjamin Franklin (New York, 1861), 
II, 508. In a letter to Benjamin Vaughan, July 26, 1784, he asserted that luxury is not the 
evil it is generally represented as being. “Is not the hope of one day being able to purchase 
and enjoy luxuries a great spur to labour and industry? May not luxury therefore produce 
more than it consumes, if without such a spur people would be, as they are naturally enough 
inclined to be, lazy and indolent?”—Writings of Benjamin Franklin, ed. Smyth, IX, 24-48. 
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doubly absurd because Malthus has even less than Franklin to say 
against luxury. In general throughout the century those who declaimed 
most violently against luxury were the most ardently philoprogenitive. 
The most extreme statement of Malthus’ relation to Franklin is that of 
Albert Henry Smyth in his Writings of Benjamin Franklin: 


Malthus . . . . learned from Franklin that luxury acts as a preventive check 
to population. Grasping the full significance of this fact, Malthus rewrote his 
“Essay,” saying “throughout the whole of the present work I have so far 
differed in principle from the former as to suppose the action of another check 
to population which does not come under the head of either vice or misery.” 14 


The obvious blunder here lies in the inference that Malthus is referring 
to luxury as a newly discovered check to population. In the first edition 
of his work, the most pessimistic one, Malthus had regarded vice and 
misery as the only effectual checks to the dangerous rise of population 
beyond the means of subsistence. Since the amount of food that can be 
produced in the world is limited, he reasoned, the numbers of mankind 
are restrained within prescribed bounds by the law of necessity. Man- 
kind cannot by any effort of reason escape this law, which produces 
misery as a necessary consequence and vice as a highly probable one. In 
later editions, among the positive checks to population, he lists poverty, 
large cities, excesses of all kinds, diseases and epidemics, wars, plague, 
and famine. Those that arise from nature are called misery, and those 
that we bring upon ourselves are initiated by vice and their conse- 
quences are misery."” Specific vices are “promiscuous intercourse, unnat- 
ural passions, violations of the marriage bed, and improper arts to 
conceal the consequences of irregular connexions.” This is indeed 
a gloomy picture, as many have observed. In subsequent editions, 
however, Malthus allows a third check to population, moral restraint, 
which permits a brighter outlook. Possibly under the influence of 
Godwin, he urged with particular reference to sexual activity that 
every act, prompted by the desire of immediate gratification but 
threatening an ultimate overbalance of pain, be considered as a 
breach of duty.’* It is moral restraint, not luxury, to which he alludes 
in the passage Smyth quotes. Lewis J. Carey maintains that Frank- 
lin previously clearly stated this doctrine of moral restraint in the 
words, “The greater the common fashionable expense of any rank of 


147, 144. 
15 Thomas Robert Malthus, An Essay on the Principle of Population (London, 1803), p. 11. 
16 Tbid., p. 495. 
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people the more cautious they are of marriage.” *’ This is little more, 
however, than a paraphrase of Short’s observation that the chief obstacle 
to the increase of mankind is “the cautious Difficulty People make to 
enter on Marriage, from the Prospect of the Trouble and Expences in 
providing for a Family.” ** Malthus treats this commonplace idea of 
financial restraint in his description of a man wondering whether he 
may find employment to maintain a family, whether marriage will not 
submit him to greater difficulties and more severe labor than his single 
state, and whether his utmost exertions can save his family from rags 
and squalid poverty.’® The doctrine of moral restraint, however, adds 
to economic wariness an imperative from classical and Christian moral- 
ity to condemn every act that gives immediate pleasure at the expense 
of ultimate pain. As a consequence of this imperative, “no man whose 
earnings were only sufficient to maintain two children, would put him- 
self in a situation in which he might have to maintain four or five.” ”° 


Malthus does not even consider luxury as a vital question, and far 
from condemning it he says that waste among the rich neither injures 
nor benefits the poor. In an appendix he indirectly vindicates luxury, 
or at least an inequitable distribution of wealth, but he is interested 
only in denying that the poor have a natural right to the possessions 
of the wealthy, not in presenting luxury as a check to population. It is 
true that Malthus in subsequent editions mentions Franklin along with 
several French and English writers whose works on population he had 
not known when he first published his essay, but this is not enough on 
which to base an assumption that Malthus rewrote his essay to har- 
monize with Franklin’s opinions. It is not even true that Malthus 
adopted directly from Franklin his rate of increase of population in 
America. Franklin’s belief that American population would double 
every 25 years was widely known and cited in the eighteenth century, 
and this rate appears in the first edition of the Essay on Population at 
a time when Malthus had not read Franklin. Malthus himself asserts 
that his source was Richard Price’s Observations on Reversionary Pay- 
ments (1769), and Price’s main source was Stiles’s Discourse on the 
Christian Union, though Price cites Franklin as well.” Stiles, going 


17 Carey, Franklin’s Economic Views, p. 58. 

18 Short, New Observations, p. 247. 

19 Malthus, Essay, pp. 9-10. 

20 Tbid., p. 495. 

21 Thomas Robert Malthus, First Essay on Pepulation, 1798 (London: Macmillan & Co., 1926), 
p. 105. 
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beyond Franklin’s rate of increase, had made his own observation that 
in the back country the doubling occurred every 15 years, and it is this 
figure Price cites. 


The philosopher William Godwin regarded Franklin’s rate of 
increase as so fundamental to Malthus’ system, however, that he felt 
that if it could be discredited the whole Malthusian system would be 
overturned.” Hence Godwin attacked the authorities on whom the 
American rate of doubling in 25 years is based: Franklin, Stiles, Price, 
Euler, and Sir William Petty. The last two need not concern us, and 
Godwin says that Price is really not an independent authority since he 
merely adopted Franklin’s rate. The same is true of Stiles, whom God- 
win characterized as “a puritannical preacher in Connecticut.” Since 
Franklin is the ultimate authority, Godwin attacks him from a number 
of positions, including the personal. Under the mistaken impression 
that the Observations was written in 1731 instead of 1751, Godwin 
disparages it as the work of a youth of twenty-five years of age. In a 
similar vein he remarks: “Dr. Franklin, born at Boston, was eminently 
an American patriot; and the paper from which these extracts are 
taken, was expressly written to exalt the importance and glory of his 
country.” Franklin had supported his hypothesis of American numeri- 
cal superiority by asserting the number of marriages and births there 
to be double the European. “If it is reckoned in Europe that there is but 
one marriage per annum among one hundred persons, perhaps we may 
here reckon on two; and if in Europe they have but four births to a 
marriage, we may here reckon eight.” Godwin not only derided Frank- 
lin for failing to supply evidence of “this amazing superiority in the 
fruitfulness of the marriage-bed on the other side of the Atlantic” but 
refuted the assertions concerning the number of births to a marriage 
by the evidence of William Barton’s Observations on .... Population 
in the United States, an essay that was read before the American Philo- 
sophical Society, March 18, 1791, expressly to support Franklin’s prin- 
ciple. On the basis of statistics from the first parish in Hingham, Massa- 
chusetts, Barton arrived at the proportion of 6.25 births to a marriage, 
but Godwin, using the same statistics in independent calculations, found 
4.312 births to a marriage. According to Godwin, Franklin 


inserts a slight parenthesis, in which he assigns one solitary reason, to account 


for this amazing disparity [between European and American births], and to 


22 William Godwin, Of Population: An Enquiry Concerning the Power of Increase in the 
Numbers of Mankind (London, 1820), pp. 118-28. 
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reconcile the mind of the reader to so extraordinary an hypothesis. This may 
be the case, says he, because “many of the European marriages are late.” 





Godwin objects that the expression, “a late marriage,” is ambiguous 
and quotes Sussmilch, Tacitus, and Caesar to show that the fecundity 
of women marrying early in life is less than that of a woman who does 
not bear children in youth. Godwin argues also that the period of mar- 
riage usually depends upon the male and, no matter how old, he usually 
selects a young wife. Hence, “the chance of offspring is nearly the same, 
as if he had been himself as young as the woman he leads to the altar.” 
Recent statistical investigation, however, has vindicated Franklin 
against Godwin on both the fertility of American marriages and the 
sterility of late marriages. In 1790 in America “the average number of 
children born, on an average, per fertile married woman, was 7.76, 
about 7 per cent of the marriages being sterile.” ** Also, late marriages 
have been ranked with contraceptives and abortions as causes of limited 
births in modern times.” 

Despite Godwin’s censure of Franklin for not explaining the greater 
number of marriages in America, a clear and specific reason is implicit 
in Franklin’s essay—the greater influence of luxury in Europe. Frank- 
lin’s English friend, Richard Jackson, confirmed in a personal letter 
Franklin’s distinction “between the increase of mankind in old and 
new settled countries.” In America, he wrote, 


where their expences are more confined to necessaries, and those necessaries 
are cheap, it is common to see above one hundred persons descended from one 
living old man. In England it frequently happens, where a man has seven, eight, 
or more children, there has not been a descendent in the next generation, occa- 
sioned by the difficulties the number of children has brought on the family, in a 
luxurious dear country, and which have prevented their marrying.”° 


Before we leave Malthus, it should be stressed that, though Malthus’ 
theory may be based on Franklin’s statistics, his theory of population 
is not the same as Franklin’s. The two are related only by the doctrine 
of the competitive struggle for survival of all forms of existence against 
other forms and particularly against each other. Since Franklin’s state- 





23 Alfred J. Lotka, “The Size of American Families in the Eighteenth Century,” Journal of 
the American Statistical Association, XXII (1927), 163. 

24 Raymond Pearl, The Natural History of Population (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1035), P- 244. 

25 Letters and Papers of Benjamin Franklin and Richard Jackson, 1753-1785, ed. Carl Van 
Doren (Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1947), p. 61. Jackson’s explanation, 
failing to consider the complexity of the question of luxury, is quite inadequate. 
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ment of the principle is still quoted by contemporary demographers, 
it is worth printing here: 


There is, in short, no Bound to the prolific Nature of Plants or Animals, but 
what is made by their crowding and interfering with each other’s means of 
Subsistence. Was the Face of the Earth vacant of other Plants, it might be 
gradually sowed and overspread with one Kind only; as, for Instance, with 
Fennel; and were it empty of other Inhabitants, it might in a few Ages be 
replenish’d from one Nation only; as, for Instance, with Englishmen. 


Carey correctly points out that Malthus ascribes this doctrine to Frank- 
lin. He does so in the second and all subsequent editions of his essay. 
What Carey fails to state, however, is that Franklin and Malthus dis- 
agree in their interpretation of the meaning of a high population to 
national welfare. Franklin, despite his recognition that life depends 
upon subsistence, consistently reflects the general eighteenth-century 
view that population increase is a national blessing, the view for which 
theologians took as text Proverbs 14:28: “In the multitude of people, 
is the king’s honor.” ** Franklin recognized that Europe was settled 
almost to subsistence level and saw that this prevented population 
growth, but he did not frame a natural law from this knowledge nor 
did he suggest that Europe should be contented with a stable popula- 
tion. It hardly needs to be said that Malthus rejected the theory that 
large population is a great blessing. 

Franklin’s closer relation to earlier literary demographers may be seen 
by comparing his essay with Robert Wallace’s treatise, already alluded 
to, On the Numbers of Man. The two essays cut across much common 
ground, but neither could have been influenced by the other since 
Franklin’s was written in 1751 but not printed until 1755 and Wallace’s 
was printed in 1753. Wallace was concerned with proving after Vossius 
and Montesquieu that the numbers of people were greater in ancient 
than in modern times, an argument based on deductions from literary 
sources, and Franklin was concerned with proving that a liberal trade 
policy of the British toward the Colonies would increase American 
population and benefit both Britain and the Colonies, an argument 
based in some measure on direct observations of conditions in his own 
time and country. Both Franklin and Wallace list what they consider 
to be the primary causes of population decline. Wallace’s are more com- 


26 For an interesting study of the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century background of the 
concept that people are the riches of a nation, see Louis A. Landa, ““A Modest Proposal and 
Populousness,”’ Modern Philology, XL (1942), 161-70. 
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prehensive than Franklin’s. After discussing physical causes, which he 
finds in diseases, especially smallpox and lues venerea, he lists a number 
of moral causes: 


1. Difference of religion, and of religious or moral institutions; 2. Different 
customs with respect to servants, and the maintenance of the poor; 3. Different 
rules of succession to estates; and the right of primogeniture; 4. The little 
encouragement given to marriage in modern times; 5. The great number of 
soldiers in the standing armies of Europe; 6. Too extensive trade; 7. Neglect 
of agriculture; 8. The different extent of ancient and modern governments; 
9. The ruin of the ancient states by the greater monarchies, especially by the 
Roman empire; 10. And last of all, the loss of that ancient simplicity which 
had long prevailed.?7 


Franklin lists only “moral,” or nonphysical, causes: 


1. The being conquered. .... 2. Loss of Territory..... 4: tone Teale, .... 
4. Loss of Food..... 5. Bad government and insecure property... . . 6. The 
Introduction of slaves. 


Thomas Short does not list reasons for the decline of population, but 
he does list means of averting a decline: “First, Encourage Marriage. 
Secondly, Suppress Vice and promote Virtue. Thirdly, Mend the 
Air.” * Marriage is to be encouraged by checking the establishment of 
foundling hospitals (on the theory that murdering bastards makes life 
easier for legitimate children), establishing orphan hospitals for legiti- 
mate children, levying a tax on bachelors, stopping enclosures, dividing 
town fields, and enacting sumptuary laws. 

At whatever points the arguments of Franklin and Wallace touch, 
their differences overshadow any minor resemblances.” A comparison 
helps to clarify some of Franklin’s most important concepts. Wallace 
insists least on his fourth argument, that concerning the encourage- 
ment of marriage. While giving specific instances of the contentment 
among Greek bachelors, he is rather ambiguous about the Romans, 
observing merely that their ancient customs “favoured marriage.” Of 
modern times, he says that “the laugh is often against matrimony; 
married persons have no privileges; and a prevailing luxury often 


27 Wallace, On the Numbers of Man, p. 84. Franklin’s French editor, Dubourg, was delighted 
to see that in other passages Franklin agreed with the French economists that the interests 
of the manufacturers and the interests of the nation as a whole are often entirely opposed.— 
Oeuvres de Franklin, Il, 129-33. 

28 Short, Comparative History, pp. 25-36. 

29 A later work by Wallace, Various Prospects of Mankind, Nature and Providence (1761), 
emphasizes economic aspects. For a treatment of the interrelations of Wallace, Adam Smith, 
Godwin, and Malthus, see F. E. L. Priestley, ed., Enquiry concerning Political Justice (Toronto: 
University of Toronto, 1946), III, 73-77. 
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makes it be thought imprudent to marry at the most proper season of 
life.” *° Franklin agrees on the importance of marriage, in fact prefacing 
his causes of population decline by saying that “the Increase of People 
depends on the Encouragement of Marriages,” but he nullifies Wal- 
lace’s views by observing in a separate section, “Privileges granted to 
the married, (such as the Jus trium Liberorum among the Romans,) 
.... may hasten the filling of a” thinly populated country but “cannot 
increase a People beyond the Means provided for their Subsistence.” To 
Franklin, economic causes overbalance social. Wallace’s sixth cause, too 
much trade, is obviously contrary to Franklin’s third, loss of trade. The 
contrasts are so sharp that one writer seems to be answering the other. 
Wallace argues that the extension of trade in modern times brought 
on by the discovery of America has led many Europeans to desert their 
native lands and to settle in distant countries. “Such an extensive 
trade,” he argues, “may enrich some particular cities or nations; yet it 
must prevent the increase of inhabitants, in countries which have 
abundance of territory at home..... Indeed one can scarcely regard 
it but as a secret fascination, that so many Europeans go in quest of 
distant seats in America, while the lands in Europe are so poorly culti- 
vated, and with a proper policy might plentifully maintain a much 
greater number of people.” ** Franklin had probably never heard of 
Wallace when he wrote his Observations, but he had undoubtedly 
heard similar arguments. On the basis of the principle that population 
depends upon means of subsistence (a principle that had not occurred 
to Wallace), Franklin observes, “Europe is generally full settled with 
Husbandmen, Manufacturers, &c., and therefore cannot now much 
increase in People.” But the mere migration of large numbers of people, 
he maintains, will have no effect on the population of either the country 
they leave or the country that receives them. The vacancy in the country 
they leave, if the laws are good, will be filled up by natural generation. 
For confirmation, he asks, “Who can now find the Vacancy made in 
Sweden, France, or other Warlike Natieus, by the Plague of Heroism, 
40 years ago; in France, by the Expulsiun of the Protestants; in Eng- 
land, by the Settlement of her Colonies, or in Guinea, by 100 Years 
Exportation of Slaves, that has blacken’d half America?” Nor will the 
immigrants increase numbers in the country that receives them, assum- 
ing that population in that country has already risen to the level of 


30 Wallace, On the Numbers of Man, p. 96. 
31 Jbid., pp. 97-98. 
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subsistence, “unless the New Comers have more Industry and Frugality 
than the Natives, and then they will provide more Subsistence, and 
increase in the Country; but they will gradually eat the Natives out.” 
Franklin’s primary argument on behalf of the efficacy of trade in 
increasing population fits densely populated countries like England 
more closely that it does the sparsely settled Colonies. Manufactures 
exported, he argues, “draw Subsistence from Foreign Countries for 
Numbers; who are thereby enabled to marry and raise Families. If the 
Nation be deprived of any Branch of Trade, and no new Employment 
is found for the People occupy’d in that Branch, it will also soon be 
deprived of so many People.” This blends subtly with two prior sections 
in which Franklin specifically urges the British not to restrain colonial 
manufactures on the ground that the colonial demand for British manu- 
factures may drive British goods out of foreign markets, that foreign 
nations may thus become dangerously more populous and powerful, 
and that the colonies, if kept too low by having manufactures sup- 
pressed, would be unable “to assist her, or add to her Strength.” 

The number of slaves was also considered to be of importance in 
estimating national population. Wallace, although no friend to the 
institution of slavery, argued at length on the basis of principles drawn 
from Montesquieu that slaves in ancient times were tolerably well taken 
care of, were encouraged by their masters to procreate, and that con- 
sequently “the ancient slaves were more serviceable in raising up people, 
than the inferior ranks of men in modern times.” ** This chain of rea- 
soning gave rise to the “melancholy reflection, that the world, when 
best peopled, was not a world of free men, but of slaves.” Hume in 
treating the same question argued that slavery is unfavorable to propa- 
gation on exactly opposite principles, that slaves were generally given 
cruel treatment and that males and females were not allowed inter- 
course.** Franklin agreed with Hume on the basic principles that 
slavery does not increase population although his supporting arguments 
are based on much different evidence. Franklin argues first that slavery 
decreases the ranks of the owners and other freemen, giving as an 
example the English sugar islands in which Negro slavery enabled a 
few families to acquire large estates and deprived the poor of employ- 
ment. The poor, without means of subsistence, are unable to rear fami- 


32 Tbid., p. 92. 
83 “Of the Populousness of Ancient Nations,” Essays, eds. T. H. Green and T. H. Grose 
(London, 1875), I, 388-97. 
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lies, and the whites who own slaves, “not labouring, are enfeebled, and 
therefore not so generally prolific.” The slaves themselves, “being 
work’d too hard, and ill fed, their Constitutions are broken, and the 
Deaths among them are more than the Births; so that a continual 
Supply is needed from Africa.” Perhaps thinking that this section 
would be of interest to Hume as substantiating his views, Franklin sent 
him a copy of his essay. Franklin’s opinions concerning slavery were cor- 
roborated in 1775 by Edward Wigglesworth, who asserted in his Calcu- 
lation on American Population that the Negro slaves were so far from 
increasing by propagation that it required a large importation from 
Africa to keep the stock good.** 


Ill 


The immediate effect of the colonists’ telescopic view of their popula- 
tion and Franklin’s widely publicized rate of doubling in 20 or 25 
years was to increase British fears of colonial competition and to inspire 
a new fear of an attempt at independence years before it occurred to 
Franklin or colonial leaders.*” Oliver Goldsmith in his famous The 
Citizen of the World, for example, regarded the populousness of the 
American colonies together with the victories over the French in 
Canada and consequent territorial expansion in America as twin causes 
for alarm. Since the essays in this collection appeared originally in 
1760-1761 in the Public Ledger, a newspaper primarily concerned with 
commerce, it is possible that Goldsmith is reflecting the editorial 
opinions of the newspaper rather than his own convictions. Regardless 
of Goldsmith’s motivation, however, his Chinese spokesman, Lien Chi 
Altangi, presents, under the guise of a deft satirical exposé of national 
eccentricities, a restrictive colonial policy identical in spirit with that 
of the Tories. 

During the French and Indian War, public opinion in England was 
divided over the question of incorporating Canada into the British 
Empire, a question involving colonial population. Lord Bath advocated 
the retaining of Canada in a Letter to Two Great Men on the Prospect 
of Peace, but his arguments were refuted in an anonymous pamphlet, 
Remarks on the Letter to Two Great Men, said to be written by 
William Burke, a friend and relative of Edmund Burke. The anony- 
mous author urged that despite military victories Canada be left in 


34 Wigglesworth, Calculation (Boston, 1775), p. 13. 

35 Other authors as early as 1730 had predicted the American Revolution. See W. E. H. 
Lecky, A History of England in the Eighteenth Century (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1893), 
IV, 2-3. 
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French hands as a check to the growth of population in the British 
colonies. Against this pamphlet Franklin wrote his The Interest of 
Great Britain Considered (1760), urging that the Colonies be expanded 
to include Canada.*° He asserted that the modest word “check” applied 
to American population means massacring men, women, and children 
and suggested a Swiftian alternative that colonial midwives be enjoined 
by Parliament to stifle in birth every third or fourth child. 

In the same year Goldsmith in advocating peace with the French 
asserted in Letter XVII of The Citizen of the World that “the best 
English politicians” were sensible “that to keep their present conquests 
would rather be a burden than an advantage to them, rather a diminu- 
tion of their strength than an increase of power.” As though in answer 
to Franklin’s urging that colonial manufactures and population be 
unrestrained in order to keep the colonies in a position always able to 
assist the British nation “or add to her Strength,’ Goldsmith asserts: 


It is in the politic as in the human constitution; if the limbs grow too large 
for the body, their size, instead of improving, will diminish the vigour of the 
whole. The colonies should always bear an exact proportion to the mother-country; 
when they grow populous, they grow powerful; and by becoming powerful, 
they become independent also; thus subordination is destroyed, and a country 
swallowed up in the extent of its own dominions. 


In an analogy that has as much bearing on the British Empire of the 
twentieth century as the eighteenth, Goldsmith declares: “The Turkish 
empire would be more formidable, were it less extensive; were it not 
for those countries, which it can neither command, nor give entirely 
away; which it is obliged to protect, but from which it has no power 
to exact obedience.” 

Goldsmith, viewing emigration in a different light from Franklin, 
denounces those who advocate “peopling the desarts of America” with 
Englishmen. Franklin had maintained that the migration of large num- 
bers of people will have no effect on the population of the country they 
leave, giving as one of his examples, the settlement of the English 
colonies. Goldsmith, answering the proponents of colonial emigration 
who maintained that only the refuse or waste of the nation was trans- 
planted, asserted that the sick and idle were manifestly unfit for life 
abroad and that actually “the laborious and enterprising,” the men who 
“can be serviceable to their country at home, .... men who ought 
to be regarded as the sinews of the people” were being drained away. 
Finally, he points out that since the utmost England can expect to get 


36 Writings of Benjamin Franklin, ed. Smyth, IV, 32-82. 
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in return from America is a quantity of raw silk, hemp, and tobacco, 
it is the height of absurdity to trade “hardy veterans and honest trades- 
men” for “a box of snuff or a silk petticoat.” * 


Goldsmith repeats these arguments against colonial expansion in 
Letter XXV in the form of an allegorical narrative of “The Rise and 
Declension of the Kingdom of Lao.” Historians date the downfall of 
the kingdom from a decision to populate from their own numbers the 
desolate regions acquired from the conquest of the Tartars. The inhabi- 
tants of Lao expected to attain riches from their colonies, “and ‘riches,’ 
said they, [almost a paraphrase of Franklin] ‘are strength, and strength 
is security.’” As a result of numberless “migrations of the desperate 
and enterprising of this country, to people the desolate dominions,” a 
profitable traffic was at first carried on, but the advantages from the 
colonies proved only temporary. “Every colony, in process of time, 
spreads over the whole country where it first was planted. As it grows 
more populous, it becomes more polite,” and, as it becomes more polite, 
it provides its own manufactures and abridges its commerce with the 
mother country. The latter, having adopted widespread luxury because 
of its former wealth, finds itself growing poorer, but not less luxurious, 
having lost all commerce with its neighbors and seeing that with its 
colonies every day declining. The kingdom of Lao in this situation 
became weak and contemptible and was invaded by a hostile army. 
“Historians do not say whether their colonies were too remote to lend 
assistance, or else were desirous of shaking off their dependence,” but 
Lao was completely subjugated. 


Goldsmith’s extensive ignorance of America is now notorious, and 
his political inconsistencies are obvious. In Letter XXV of The Citizen 
of the World, for example, he delivers a diatribe against luxury and in 
Letter XI vindicates it. To Goldsmith’s contemporaries, however, these 
weaknesses were not apparent, and his remarks on America probably 
had a considerable influence on public opinion both in their original 
appearance in the Public Ledger and in their many reprintings in The 
Citizen of the World. In his famous poem, The Deserted Village, Gold- 
smith repeats his “regretting the depopulation of the country” and 
inveighing “against the increase of our luxuries.” Although his atti- 
tude toward America in The Citizen of the World may have been 


37 Goldsmith says almost the same thing in Lady’s Magazine, II] (October 1761), 150-52. 
See New Essays by Oliver Goldsmith, ed. R. S. Crane (Chicago: University of Chicago, 
1927), Pp. 95. 
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based on the commercial interests of London merchants, the views 
shared with Short and Wallace in his famous poem were probably 
disinterested and sincerely held. 

Another unfavorable view of colonial population appeared in the 
Public Ledger and in the General Evening Post in 1767 in three of a 
series of political letters signed “Publicola.” Since these three deal with 
population problems, Thomas Short reprinted the series in the Appen- 
dix to his Comparative History, which appeared in the same year.*° 
Meeting Franklin’s arguments even more closely than Goldsmith does, 
Publicola reveals the careful interest with which population growth 
in the colonies was watched and the mixed feelings with which it was 
viewed. According to the “indisputable Maxim in Policy, that in Pro- 
portion to the Numbers of useful Subjects, will be the Strength and 
Riches of a State,” the rise in numbers was a blessing when the colonies 
were considered an integral part of the state. It was a cause for alarm, 
however, when the colonies were viewed as exterior forces and poten- 
tial rivals to the state. As though in direct answer to Franklin, Pub- 
licola writes: “It cannot be deemed good Policy in Great-Britain to 
endeavour at accelerating the Population of her continental Colonies 
in general, even at the Expence in People of other States, and much less 
at her own.” * Franklin, taking one million as an estimate of the 
English in North America, in the fifties had envisioned a future wind- 
fall for the British Empire: “This Million doubling, suppose but once 
in 25 Years, will, in another Century, be more than the People of 
England, and the greatest Number of Englishmen will be on this Side 
the Water. What an Accession of Power to the British Empire by 
Sea as well as Land!” Publicola did not see it this way at all. He was 
afraid that the multiplied Englishmen might cease to be Englishmen. 
Since independence, he says, “is an Advantage to which all Communi- 
ties as well as Individuals will naturally aspire,” it is imprudent of the 
superior state to allow the inferior to become equal or superior in power. 
Caught in the dilemma of desiring numbers and fearing independence, 
Publicola compromised on the policy of letting the colonists increase 
their own numbers without any exterior aids, which should be 
obstructed, not encouraged, and of endeavoring “to increase our Stock 
of People at home.” Perhaps because of reactions such as this, Franklin 


38] have only the statement of Short that these essays appeared in the Public Ledger and 
the General Evening Post. After investigating the newspaper holdings of the largest libraries 
in this country, I have failed to locate 1767 issues of either of these periodicals. 
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perceived the potential threat to British interests in his view that 
American population could be expected to exceed English. In his 
London pamphlet, The Interest of Great Britain Considered with 
Regard to Her Colonies, in which he reprinted his Observations Con- 
cerning the Increase of Mankind as an appendix, Franklin presented 
a new principle that neither production nor population is fixed and 
that the level of subsistence may be raised “as the means and facility of 
gaining a livelihood increase.” *” Hence the British Isles are capable of 
supporting ten times their present population. “In proportion, there- 
fore, as the demand increases for the manufactures of Britain, by the 
increase of people in her colonies, the number of her people at home 
will increase, and with them the strength as well as the wealth of the 
nation.” 

Publicola’s description of North America, “where there are immense 
Quantities of uncultivated Lands, great Stimulations to Industry, and 
no Temptations, from Luxury or Difficulties, to the Preference of a 
State of Celibacy,” is almost a paraphrase of Franklin. Publicola must 
have had other sources, however, for his estimate of four million as 
the population of North America, for Franklin gives only one million 
as the number of Englishmen there. Publicola assumes that the increase 
of population, amounting perhaps to sixty-four million in a century, 
will inevitably bring independence, which no authority or power may 
prevent. He says: 


Our right Scheme then must be to reconcile Interests, and make it theirs to 
adhere to us; and, in Maturity of Time, to let the Tie of Dependency resolve 
gradually, as it naturally will, and willingly as it may be made to do, into that 
only of Kindred Affection and grateful Good-will; when as mere Friends they 
will become more useful to us than they now are as Dependents, from the 
immense Extent of their Numbers. 


The immediate policy for England to follow, he feels, is not either 
to restrict or encourage colonial population but by good management 
to make it advantageous to Great Britain.** American agriculture, fish- 
eries, mineral works, and distilleries not only offer no interference with 


40 Writings of Benjamin Franklin, ed. Smyth, IV, 56. Despite this modification, Franklin did 
not give up his original notion that in a century or more Englishmen in North America would 
outnumber those in Europe.—Id:d., IV, 54. 

41 Population growth was used later by Burke as an argument for making concessions to 
the colonists. In 1775 he justified his estimate of two million as the American population by 
pointing out that “such is the strength with which population shoots in that part of the 
world, that, state the numbers as high as we will, whilst the dispute continues, the exaggera- 
tion ends.”—‘“Speech on Conciliation with America,” Works (London: J. C. Nimmo, 1899), 
II, 110. 
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British national trade but serve to keep the Americans “in a scattered 
State for Ages” and contribute to the power and prosperity of the 
kingdom. Hence these should be encouraged, but no means should 
be taken “to aid their Population from other Countries, because it is 
now become unnecessary; nor from our own, because pernicious to our- 
selves, so as to drain our Country of its Natives, or to draw too speedy 
and great a Resort of Foreigners, both which may be hurtful to us.” 


Goldsmith and Publicola could have reached their conclusions with- 
out reading Franklin’s essay as a stimulus, but certainly their basic 
opinions concerning the growth of American population derived from 
enthusiastic accounts of American numbers. The alarmist tones of 
Goldsmith were heard through the Public Ledger and the various 
editions of The Citizen of the World and those of Publicola through 
the Public Ledger, the General Evening Post, and Short’s reprint. How 
greatly they contributed to public opinion or to the attitude of the 
British government is uncertain, but they are sufficient in themselves 
to show the political importance of Franklin’s notions of population. 
The significance of Franklin’s essay would then seem to be in leading 
not to Malthus’ opinion that all population growth is fraught with 
danger but to an early perception in England of the inevitability of 
American independence and the related concept that population 
growth in the Colonies is a danger to the British state. Franklin 
exhibited a remarkable prescience in forecasting the development of 
American population and in analyzing the reasons behind it. Franklin 
has been proved right and Godwin wrong about American population. 
As he foresaw, the population of the United States did continue to 
double every 25 years or less from 1790 to 1860 by generation alone, 
and in 1790 the average number of children per mother was 7.76. 
Franklin’s pioneering work, particularly his principle that population 
growth depends primarily upon the means of subsistence, is still con- 
sidered significant by modern demographers. His other principles, 
that urbanization reduces the birth rate and increases the standard of 
living through the demand for luxury goods, are now also generally 
recognized as valid.” 
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42 Franklin’s essay is quoted several times by G. I. Burch and Elmer Pendell in Population 
Roads to Peace or War, published originally by the Population Reference Bureau and reprinted 
by Pelican Books under the title Human Breeding and Survival (New York: Penguin Books, 
1947). It is recommended to those who are interested in the relation of Franklin’s thought 
to current concepts concerning population problems. 








French Entrepreneurship and Industrial Growth 
in the Nineteenth Century 
I 


HE study of French enterprise and entrepreneurship is reward- 

ing for two major reasons. In the first place, anything that 
will help explain the present weakness of French industry and com- 
merce throws light in turn on one of the most important political 
phenomena of the last 150 years: the fall of France from hegemony 
under Napoleon to the position she holds today. Secondly, the his- 
tory of French business and businessmen is significant precisely 
because of France’s relatively minor place in the economic world. 
If we are to weigh the validity of the recent emphasis of theorists 
on the role of the entrepreneur qua se in the over-all process of eco- 
nomic change—on the contribution of the personal element to the 
impersonal operation of the system—we must consider not only the 
more “modern” nations but those less industrialized as well. It will 
not suffice to study the progress of American or German business 
and deduce therefrom impressive theories on the importance of the 
businessman. The converse must also be examined: To what extent 
are certain attitudes and values inimical to the development of 
enterprise? Or concretely in the case of France, to what extent have 
the character and mentality of the French financier, industrialist, or 
merchant been responsible for the relatively retarded status of the 
country’s economy ? * 

Unfortunately, owing to certain inhibiting factors, some of them 
the temporary reflection of postwar instability and impoverishment, 
others the semipermanent result of outdated academic traditions 
and an unfavorable social milieu, French scholars have not only 
neglected the subject almost entirely but are unlikely to give it much 
attention for a long time to come.” This, of course, makes the prob- 
lem of research that much more difficult—the historian must in 


1Tt would take me far beyond the scope of this article to analyze in detail the economic 
position of France in the world today. There is a whole literature on the subject. A con- 
venient survey is offered by A. Martel, ed., Grandeur et déclin de la France 4 l’époque con- 
temporaine (Paris: Société d’Organisation et de Gestion, [1946]). 

2 There have been few attempts to treat the history of enterprise as such, and these pri- 
marily along the lines of an introduction to an elementary course in business administration. 
Works like J.-P. Palewski’s Le Réle du chef d’entreprise (Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1924), 
of which his Histoire des chefs d’entreprise (Paris: Gallimard, 1928) is simply a popular 
summary, and Germain Martin’s and P. Simon’s Le Chef d’entreprise: évolution de son réle 
au XX° siécle (Paris: Flammarion, 1946) fall into this class. 
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effect start from scratch. But at the same time it renders all the more 
urgent, in so far as scholarly needs may be termed “urgent,” a pro- 
visional synthesis that will introduce the question and furnish a 
solid foundation for future specialized effort. This article does not 
quite pretend to be such a synthesis. It is meant more as a suggestive 
outline, directed especially at other students of entrepreneurship in 
the hope of arousing, first, interest and, second, criticism. 

For the study of French entrepreneurship, the years from about 
1815 to 1870 are undoubtedly the most important.* This was the 
period of France’s industrial revolution, the critical era of change 
and growth that in large measure fixed the economic structure of 
the country. It is precisely during this time of decision, therefore, 
that the influence of the individual may be expected to have been 
paramount. Furthermore, from a purely practical standpoint, the 
researcher is best off in the nineteenth century. The student of 
entrepreneurship obviously needs private archives, family records, 
and the papers of various firms. Such materials are almost non- 
existent for the prerevolutionary period, and after 1789 their inac- 
cessibility varies directly with their contemporaneity. In a country 
where every businessman fears the fisc and every bourgeois worships 
privacy, it would be utter presumption to ask for documents of 
recent date. Even those of a century ago are rarely opened to out- 
siders, as the rebuffs of many a French scholar will testify. 


II 


What, then, was the French entrepreneur of the industrial revo- 
lution like? Here a word of caution is in order. As one writer put it: 
France is diversity.* It is astonishing to note the geological, climatic, 
ethnographic, cultural, and other variety found in an area smaller 
than the state of Texas. In one sense, therefore, there is no such thing 
as the French businessman. On the other hand, the development of a 
single, conscious nation with its implications for economic, social, 
and spiritual unity has inevitably shaped the individual more or less 
to the common mold. In spite of nuances and exceptions, there are 
definitely certain characteristics of entrepreneurship during this 
period generalized enough to constitute a type. 


8 For the purpose of this article, the entrepreneur is not only the “innovator” as such but 
the adapter and manager as well. In other words, the entrepreneur is the businessman who 
makes the decisions. 

*L. Febvre, “Que la France se nomme diversité,” Annales: économies, sociétés, civilisa- 
tions, I (1946), 271-74. 
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To begin with, the average French entrepreneur was a small busi- 
nessman acting for himself or at most on behalf of a handful of 
partners. This was especially true in 1815. To take the two most 
important industries, in textiles he was still at that time the “under- 
taker,” the little capitalist who furnished the raw material to scat- 
tered spinners and weavers and then collected the finished goods for 
market, and in metallurgy he was the isolated maitre de forges, with 
his furnace built along some country stream in the neighborhood of 
iron deposits and forests. Transportation in those days was provided 
by a multitude of maitres de poste, haulers, boatmen, and, especially 
for local shipments, peasants exploiting their livestock in the quiet 
season. Foreign trade was in the hands of small commission and 
shipping firms, some of them with perhaps one or two coasting 
vessels, others with as many as half a dozen ocean-going sailers, while 
retail trade continued in the small, cluttered shops of the eighteenth 
century. Finally, such credit as was available came from private lend- 
ers or from small local banks, many of them built on profits made in 
commerce and industry and most of them restricting their clientele 
to an intimate circle of trusted friends and relatives. The corpora- 
tion, to all intents and purposes, did not exist. 

Naturally, the years that followed changed this picture in many 
important respects. Certain districts, notably Alsace, the Nord, and 
Normandy, saw the rise of impressively large cotton factories. If the 
woolen industry, owing to slower mechanical progress, cannot show 
developments of comparable magnitude, companies like Paturle- 
Seydoux at Cateau-Cambrésis and Holden at Reims nevertheless 
represented important concentrations of capital and labor. In the 
manufacture of iron and steel, where a more important outlay of 
capital was required, the Schneider plant at Le Creusot and the 
De Wendel mills at Hayange and Stiring were only the best known 
of the larger units. During these years, the railroad, which necessi- 
tated an unprecedented accumulation of private capital, completely 
transformed land transport. Foreign trade was similarly affected, 
though to a lesser degree, by the steamship. It was during this period 
also that retail commerce made its first significant departure from the 
tradition of centuries with the introduction of fixed prices and the 
creation under the Second Empire of the first successful department 
stores and branch outlets. As for finance, it required the boom psy- 
chology of the 1850’s and 1860’s to launch the first corporative 
investment and deposit banks. 
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Nevertheless, a survey of French business in 1870 quite clearly 
shows that these new concentrations of economic strength were still 
the exception. In land transport the change was complete; the very 
nature of the new technique imposed regional monopolies and large 
corporations. But in the other primary economic sectors, the small 
entrepreneur remained the norm, even in those areas where the 
factory system had come to prevail.” 


In the second place, the French businessman was a fundamentally 
conservative man, with a firm distaste for the new and unknown. 
Security was his first concern, and it was generally felt that the 
quickest road to success was the slow but sure one. The main thing 
was to watch the sous; the francs would take care of themselves. 
Thus enterprise was generally characterized on the one hand by a 
high rate of book amortization—also intended incidentally to con- 
ceal the size of profits—and on the other by slow turnover of equip- 
ment. The average French producer was reluctant to buy machines 
to begin with; when he bought them, he wanted them to last. How 
much this emphasis on caution and thrift was due to the influence 
of the peasant mentality it is hard to say. Suffice it to point out that 
even today the visitor to France is struck by the passion for con- 
servation of the most trivial objects, even /a ficelle of Maupassant. 


A third major characteristic of the French entrepreneur was his 
independence: the typical firm was pretty much self-sufficient. Since 
the cost of expansion usually came out of company revenues and, if 
necessary, the pockets of the owner or his relatives and friends, the 
goal of enterprise was the highest possible rate of profit. Naturally, 
all were not equally successful in this endeavor, but the fact remains 
that most French industrial growth in this period was financed pre- 
cisely in this manner. To choose merely one striking example among 
many, the unusually prolific and prosperous Motte textile interests 
of Roubaix, who were said to purchase or build a new mill every 
time a Motte was born, never found it necessary to request outside 
credit or funds of any sort.°® 


5 It would be easy to substantiate this with the official statistics, especially since the figures 
are weighted in favor of the small units. But French statistics have always been notoriously 
unreliable: no businessman worth his salt would think of telling the truth. For this reason, 
any attempt to “quantify” French economic and social history soon reduces itself to arithmeti- 
cal guesswork, certain fields like price history excepted. 

»  § Motte-Bossut: un homme, une famille, une firme, 1843-1943 (Tourcoing: Privately 
printed, 1944), passim. See below, p. 53, for the De Wendel family. 
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It is fairly obvious, however, that cautious management, obsoles- 
cent plants, and high profits are not a combination designed to 
flourish in a world of cutthroat competition. As stated above, the 
French entrepreneur prized security above all, and a secure market 
meant one well protected from foreign inroads. For all but the last 
few years of this period, therefore, French industry and commerce 
were protected by a series of impassable duties and prohibitions, 
which for most businessmen came to represent as much a permanent 
element of the environment as the ground on which their factories 
stood. 


Nevertheless, the elimination of foreign competition was not in 
itself sufficient to guarantee the prosperity of any and all producers. 
This was, after all, a period of technological change, and certain 
firms inevitably fell behind in capacity and efficiency. Theoretically, 
the competion between these marginal units and the more progres- 
sive firms should have been enough in itself to eliminate the laggards 
and hasten modernization. In many cases it did have this effect. 
Yet the fact remains that backward forms of production and dis- 
tribution remained widespread in France for a surprisingly long 
period side by side with far more efficient techniques. In part, of 
course, this was due to the cost of transportation, which made it 
difficult, especially in the heavy industries, to compete far from the 
base of operations. But there are far too many cases where this 
explanation will not suffice, and there it would seem that the usual 
mechanism of competition was not operative. It is not easy to find 
concrete examples owing to the inaccessibility of records of business 
costs and prices, but the data available in the many government 
tariff inquiries and similar sources would seem to show quite defi- 
nitely that the more efficient French producer was not inclined to 
push his advantage. In most cases he preferred a healthy amount 
of what Joseph Schumpeter has called “entrepreneurial profit” to 
the elimination of rivals and a consequent rapid expansion of capac- 
ity.” The latter involved much more effort to begin with, and might 
well have necessitated appeals to outside credit. 


7 Perhaps the best example is that of the Anzin coal mines which, though quite capable of 
undercutting the other basins on the Paris market, found it much more profitable to live and 
let live. Indeed, at the tariff inquiry of 1832 we have the amusing spectacle of Anzin arguing 
against a decrease in the duty so that its competitors should not suffer—Enquéte sur les 
houilles (Paris, 1832), p. 472 £. 
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Furthermore, this dependence on high tariffs was only one aspect 
of a general reliance on the aid and protection of the government. 
Under the old regime the French manufacturer had been more a 
functionary than an independent entrepreneur; industry had been in 
large measure a sort of hothouse growth, nurtured by and derived 
from the central administration. The Napoleonic period, if any- 
thing, strengthened these characteristics.* It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the businessman came to look on the government as a sort 
of father in whose arms he could always find shelter and consola- 
tion. This fundamentally infantile attitude, which must be distin- 
guished from the predatory outlook not uncommon in the United 
States, was carried in this period to remarkable lengths and char- 
acterized businessmen from one end of the scale to the other. There is 
essentially no difference between the request of a wheelchair maker 
of Belleville that the state purchase twelve of his devices for donation 
to various hospitals and the petition in 1848 of three of France’s 
biggest iron firms, Schneider, Boigues, and Bougueret-Martenot, that 
the government take over the defaulting Paris-Lyons Railroad and 
make good on four million dollars owed for delivery of rails.” 


To be sure, there were important exceptions to this widespread 
conservatism and timidity. Contrary to popular assumption, France 
has had her share of pioneers, and indeed the French rather pride 
themselves on their imagination and ingenuity. The powerful inno- 
vating influence of the Saint-Simoniens comes perhaps first to mind. 
These disciples of a utopian reformer, many of them trained engi- 
neers, combined keen business instincts with the vision of a new 
economic world, and their role in the French industrial revolution, 
especially in the fields of transport and banking, cannot be over- 
estimated. Or take retail trade, where Boucicaut established the 
world’s first successful department store, the Bon Marché, Potin pro- 
duced the first packaged foods for sale through branch outlets, and 
Révillon revolutionized the French and, on occasion, the world fur 
business.*° 


8 Cf. the recent work of O. Viennet, Napoléon et l'industrie francaise (Paris: Plon, 1947). 

® Letter of M. Dupont to Minister of Interior, March 18, 1848, Archives nationales F 12 
2224; Letter of MM. Schneider, Boigues, and Bougueret-Martenot to the Président du 
Conseil, July 1848, Archives nationales F 12 2223. 

10 There is an excellent history of the Révillon firm by Marcel Sexé, Histoire d’une famille 
et d’une industrie pendant deux siécles, 1723-1923 (Paris: Plon, 1923). It is several cuts 
above the usual anniversary publication. 
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Nevertheless, the influence of these and other innovators was con- 
siderably dampened by certain characteristics of French enterprise. 
In this connection, one factor is worthy of special consideration: the 
difficulty for the novus homo of obtaining funds. Under the old 
regime, the shortage of business capital in France had been just about 
chronic. Such money as was available went by preference to the 
various government charges or into landed property.’ During the 
nineteenth century the situation was apparently much improved. 
Superficially, at least, the demand for capital was satisfied by reinvest- 
ment of profits and the loans of relatives and friends. But this condi- 
tion was obviously not calculated to facilitate the advent of those 
newcomers whose only assets were their talent and imagination. 
Moreover, these difficulties were accentuated by the relatively limited 
role of the corporation in the French industrial revolution. The 
unprecedented potentialities of this new business form lay not only in 
its ability to concentrate thousands of anonymous petty fortunes, 
the aspect most often emphasized, but in its use as a vehicle for the 
penniless innovator. In France, however, this use was sharply cir- 
cumscribed for various reasons, not least among them the red tape and 
legal difficulties involved and the keen distaste of the saving public 
for aleatory business investments.” It is easy to show that even in 
those fields where the société anonyme predominated, the new form 
of organization served more to consolidate the position of estab- 
lished financial interests than to open the way for new men. The 
railroads are an excellent example. 


This shortage of risk capital serves to explain in turn, at least in 
part, why France has so often failed to appreciate its own inventors. 
From Lebon’s discovery of gas lighting at the turn of the eighteenth 
century, through Girard’s spinning machine, Sauvage’s screw pro- 
pellor, and Verguin’s accomplishments in artificial dyes, to Tellier’s 
refrigerator and beyond, the list of innovations which originated in 
France only to find their quickest and greatest development abroad 
is quite impressive. 


11 See, on this point, the brief comparative survey of J. Koulischer, “La grande industrie 
aux XVII° et XVIII° si¢cles: France, Allemagne, Russie,” Annales d’histoire économique et 
sociale, MII (1931), 11-46. 

12 Tt was not until 1867 that the formation of a firm with completely limited liability and 
transferable ownership was permitted by the mere act of registration. On the complications 
and obstacles imposed by the previous regime, see C. Coquelin, “Des Sociétés commerciales 
en France et en Angleterre,” Revue des Deux-Mondes (N.S.), XIII, iti (1843), 397-437. 
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Finally, even in those cases where newcomers succeeded in impos- 
ing themselves, they usually did so only at the expense of important 
concessions to the status quo. It is no coincidence that so many of 
the self-made pioneers should appear in the field of retail trade where 
the scattered shops already in existence were in no position to resist, 
or that among the Saint-Simoniens, the Péreire brothers, who insisted 
on carrying the fight to the vested interests, were eventually broken, 
while an entrepreneur like Talabot, who withdrew from competi- 
tion with Schneider and the other big ironmasters when warned of 
the possible consequences, died with his fortune intact."* France has 
been prolific of talent and genius, but she also has had an effective 
way of putting innovators in their place.* 


III 


It is not within the scope of a short article to discuss and evaluate 
the many factors that undoubtedly concurred to make the French 
businessman of the industrial revolution what he was. Nevertheless, 
certain of these seem more important than others, particularly the 
structure of French society and the traditions on which it rested. 

In discussing the typical firm of this period, one important feature, 
its family character, was deliberately omitted in order to differenti- 
ate clearly between the economic and social aspects of the problem. 
With rare exceptions, French enterprise was organized on a family 
basis and the entrepreneur conceived of his business, whatever its 
nature, not as a mechanism for the production or distribution of 
goods nor a means to indefinite wealth and power but as a sort of 
fief that maintained and enhanced the position of the family, just as 
the produce of the manor and the men-at-arms it could muster were 
the material basis of medieval status. If the family was inclined to 
remain in business, there was always room for future generations. 
Thus some firms, like the Japy hardware and watchmaking com- 
pany, had careful rules regulating the right of each partner to intro- 
duce a son or son-in-law into the organization. And if, as was only 
too often the case, the family was looking forward to “higher” 
things, a good business was always a steppingstone to a career in the 





13 The best picture of the Péreire-Rothschild conflict is still to be found in J. Plenge, 
Griindung und Geschichte des Crédit Mobilier (Tubingen: H. Laupp, 1903). On Talabot, 
see A. Ernouf, Paulin Talabot: sa vie et son oeuvre, 1799-1885 (Paris, 1886). The incident 
discussed is to be found on p. 190. 

14 Cf, A. Mayer, La Crise de la structure de la société francaise (New York: Offprint from 
the French Review, 1942). 
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government service, possibly even to ennoblement or marriage into 
the aristocracy. In either case, the affaire was never an end in itself, 
but the means to an end. The obsession of the entrepreneur with the 
enterprise as such, which Sombart finds so common in America and 
Germany, to all intents and purposes did not exist in France.’ 


This fact in turn helps to explain some of the other characteristics 
of French enterprise already discussed. A family firm is first and 
foremost a private affair, which accounts in large measure for the 
self-imposed goal of financial self-sufficiency and the slow adoption 
of the corporative form. In this respect, the extravagant lengths to 
which the French businessman has carried what is known as le secret 
de V'affaire are worthy of note. When in 1908 the De Wendel interests 
felt compelled for the first time in their history to call in outside 
capital, they preferred to pay 4.5 per cent to German investors rather 
than borrow at 4 per cent on the French market and publish statutes 
and statements as required by law.”* It is truly astonishing to follow 
the evolution of some of these industrial fiefs, which start as simple 
private firms, take in generation after generation of children and 
in-laws, and remain through changes in name and legal status, 
through wars and depressions, in the control of what one writer has 
called the dynasties bourgeoises.™ 


Furthermore, a family firm is necessarily a cautious firm. It is easy 
to speculate with the money of others; it is sometimes even easy to 
gamble with one’s own funds. But it is somewhat harder to take 
chances when every question must be approved by a keenly critical 
circle of relatives primarily interested in the conservation of the 
patrimony. And in France at least as much attention has always 
been given to the preservation as to the creation of wealth.”® 


This characteristic also explains in part the paradox of entrepre- 
neurial dependence on government aid and the undeclared war 


15 W. Sombart, Quintessence of Capitalism (London: T. F. Unwin, Ltd., 1915), 172-75. 

16 H. Grandet, Monographie d’un établissement métallurgique sts a la fots en France et en 
Allemagne (Chartres: E, Garnier, 1909), p. 119. Like most of the few French business his- 
torians who have had access to private archives, Grandet is a member of the family 
concerned. 

17 Cf. E. Beau de Loménie, Les Responsabilités des dynasties bourgeoises (2 vols.; Paris: 
Denoél, 1947-48). 

18 See in this regard the fascinating works of P. Leroy-Beaulieu, L’Art de placer et gérer 
sa fortune (Paris: C. Delagrave, 1906), and J. Bainville, Comment placer sa fortune (Paris: 
Nouvelle Librairie Nationale, 1919), which provide an exceptional insight into the psy- 
chology of the French investor. 
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between business and the state which is so often shocking to the 
foreign observer. If the administration has always been the tutor of 
French commerce and industry, it has also been the bureaucratic 
overseer and prying fisc, half meddler, half thief. Moreover, in France 
the government has come to be a relatively transitory phenomenon. 
Rulers come and go, republics rise and fall, but the family goes on. 
No wonder that taxes are and always have been evaded with a clear 
conscience. As the founder of the Boussardel clan put it: “More 
willingness, spirit of sacrifice, and fortitude is expended in our homes 
in the interest of the family than in our country for the service of the 
nation.” 

Although the fundamental business unit was the family, these 
families were in turn parts of the larger whole, and their outlook 
was inevitably colored by the prevailing mores, traditions, and atti- 
tudes of French society. In every society there exists a hierarchy of 
status based in part on function, in part on customary values.” This 
hierachy is in effect a scale of social approval and consideration and 
is unquestionably a primary factor in channeling the aspirations 
and activities of the group. Moreover, this scale is especially suscepti- 
ble to “cultural lag” and represents an essentially conservative force. 

In the French social structure the businessman had always held 
an inferior place. Three major forces conduced to this result. In the 
first place, he was detested from the start by the nobility, which 
rightly saw in him a subversive element. The aristrocracy, its military 
and administrative functions slowly but surely ossifying in a new 
world of gunpowder and mercenaries, centralization and bureauc- 
racy, turned at bay on its bourgeois adversaries and wreaked revenge 
with the strongest weapon it had left, prestige. Unable to compete 
with the driving spirit of these ambitious newcomers, unable to 
defeat them on their chosen ground of business with their chosen 
weapon, money, the nobility deliberately turned its back and tilted 
its nose. Against the practical, materialistic values of the businessman 
it set the consciously impractical, unmaterialistic values of the gentle- 
man. Against the restless ambition of the parvenu, it placed the 


19 P, Hériat, La Famille Boussardel (Paris: Gallimard, 1946). The story, while fictional, 
is based on actual fact and presents a remarkable picture of the rise of a dynastie bourgeoise. 

20 There is no need to analyze in detail the concept of social status. A useful introduction 
is to be found in T. Parsons, “The Analytical Approach to the Theory of Social Stratifica- 
tion,” American Journal of Sociology, XLV (1940), 841-62. 
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prestige of birth; against the mercurial efficacy of money, the solid 
stability of land; against the virtues of diligence and austerity, the 
dignity of leisure and the splendor of pomp and circumstance.” 


If anything, the revolutions of 1789 and 1830 strengthened this 
attitude. Those few nobles who under the old regime had been 
active as ironmasters, glass manufacturers, and so on, or had followed 
the Colbertist tradition of encouragement of and investment in 
industry, were now for the most part impoverished. To be sure, many 
of the new generation, especially those whose titles were of recent 
vintage, were to lend their names and prestige to entrepreneurial 
efforts and place their capital in railroads, insurance, and other cor- 
porative enterprises. But the aristocracy as a group had hardened 
its heart. The early years of the July Monarchy saw a marked reac- 
tion against the new way and the consecration of the myth of noble 
superiority, social, spiritual, and even physical. One has only to read 
the flood of scornful literature that followed the Revolution of 1830 
to feel the bitterness approaching revulsion on the part of the dis- 
possessed toward anything smacking of bourgeois business and 
money.” : 


That the entrepreneur was considerably influenced by the prestige 
of this “superior” group is obvious from his continued efforts to rise 
into its ranks, either directly or through marriage. For the same 
reasons, the businessman was rare who did not acquire sooner or 
later a landed estate, considered the safest of investments and an 
important criterion of social status. Obviously, most of these new 
gentry were simply absentee landlords. In some districts like Bor- 
deaux the practice was just about unanimous, and there shippers and 
merchants were at least as well known for their vineyards and vin- 
tages as for their commercial activities.” It is impossible to say with 
any precision how much of the national wealth was diverted from 
business enterprise on this account, but most writers are agreed that, 
whether made as a form of conspicuous consumption or for more 
serious reasons, such investments by businessmen and nonbusiness- 
men were a significant obstacle to industrialization. 


’ 


21 Cf, the succinct article, “Gentleman, Theory of the,’ 
Sciences. 

22 See, for example, the “dime novels” of Baron de Lamothe-Langon, especially La Femme 
du banquier (2 vols.; Paris, 1832). 

23 Cf. the list of viticulturers given by E. Féret, Supplément @ la statistique générale de la 
Gironde (partie vinicole) (Bordeaux, 1880). 


in the Encyclopedia of the Social 
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The hostility of the aristocracy would not have been enough in 
itself, however, had it not been for the acceptance of this concept by 
the nonbusiness elements of the bourgeoisie. This heterogeneous 
group, which is more easily defined negatively than positively since 
it includes almost everyone not falling into the small category of 
nobility or the large mass of the people, had developed in the course 
of centuries of slow ascension a scale of status heavily weighted with 
the prejudices of an aristocratic society. Of the multitude of profes- 
sional groups that composed the bourgeoisie, the businessmen were 
generally relegated to the bottom of the ladder, other things being 
equal. In the last analysis, this social inferiority was what made pos- 
sible the system of charges under the old regime, which by con- 
ferring on the nouveaux riches the prestige, security, and sometimes 
ennoblement of public office further depreciated the entrepreneurial 
classes and intensified their efforts to rise up and out of their “sordid” 
occupations. 

These prejudices by no means died with the Revolution. Instead, 
the older bourgeoisie, dominated by civil servants and the liberal 
professions, tended to stress their prestige in the face of rising capi- 
talist elements. In this they were, generally speaking, quite success- 
ful, and the invidious distinction between the two groups has 
continued right up to the present, though with considerably less force 
since the economic and monetary disasters due to World War I. Con- 
siderations of status, moreover, were strengthened by such factors as 
the security of official or professional positions and the character of 
the French educational system, a primary force for social conserva- 
tism. For these reasons, the best talents in France almost invariably 
turned to the traditional honorific careers such as law, medicine, or 
government. This was true even of the children of businessmen. To 
be sure, the important entrepreneurs were succeeded by their own 
offspring, but here the importance of conserving the family heritage 
was a vital consideration, and, besides, great wealth has always 
excused many a fault. The average businessman was not so fortunate. 
Apparently, this “curse of fonctionnarisme” and the rush toward the 
liberal professions created in turn a certain pernicious instability on 
the lower entrepreneurial levels. One observer, struck by the age of 
the Flavigny wool firm of Elbeuf, was moved to write: “This inheri- 
tance of ownership in industry is something very rarely found in 
France; the designation ‘and son’, so common in England, is almost 
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unknown in France. Is it the fault of our legislation or of our fickle 
character?” ** 


The forces of aristocratic snobbery and bourgeois aspiration were 
significantly assisted by a third, the pressure of literary and artistic 
opinion. The war between bourgeois and intellectual in France is of 
long standing, and the progress of the industrial revolution, which 
coincided with the surge of romanticism, only embittered the 
quarrel. For the bourgeois, especially the businessman, the intellectu- 
als were suspect if only for their nonconformity. For the intellectual, 
the genus épicier, which included any and all moneymakers, was 
the essence of crass, hypocritical Philistinism. And if in this fight the 
Philistine held the purse strings, the pen and brush proved at least 
as effective. The novels of Balzac, the comedies of Scrive and Augier, 
and the caricatures of Daumier perpetuated the tradition of Moliére 
and Lesage and fixed as never before the unflattering picture. MM. 
Jourdain, Turcaret, Poirier, and Robert Macaire are all members of 
the same family. 

The effect of these forces was a general atmosphere that can best 
be termed anticapitalistic. The medieval concept of production for 
use and not for profit, of a static as opposed to a dynamic society, 
never lost its validity. The vitality of the guild idea in France right 
up to the present day bears witness to this. This current of thought 
was by no means an insignificant feature of the economic environ- 
ment and was directly reflected, to choose only one example, in the 
hostility often encountered by French business at the hands of 
officials and in the national and local legislatures. The most spectacu- 
lar cases were perhaps the attacks in the Chamber on private railroad 
corporations during the 1830’s and 1840’s and Napoleon III’s tempo- 
rary prohibition on new stock issue in 1856, but these were less 
discouraging in the long run than the persistent, silent opposi- 
tion of an unfriendly bureaucracy. Furthermore, it is in the light of 
this spirit of antagonism toward the new world of industry and 
commerce that the historian must assess such important phenomena 
as the traditional French emphasis on quality as against quantity, 
the preference for handwork over machine work, the keen distaste 


24], Turgan, Les grandes usines: études industrielles en France et a lVétranger (Paris: 
Vol. I, Librairie Nouvelle, 1860; Vols. II-X, Michel Lévy, 1862-74), V, 71. The reference to 
legislation is to the French Code Civil, which, in imposing a relatively equal division of 
estates, necessitated the liquidation of business property whenever the heirs could not come 
to an agreement on continued operation. 
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for anything smacking of speculation or easy money, the frequent 
praise of agriculture and the land as opposed to business and the 
city, and so on. 

Nor was the entrepreneurial community itself immune to this per- 
vasive sentiment. It is surprising how many of the attacks on the 
new capitalism came from businessmen, who if generally opposed 
more from interest than principle, nevertheless made use of and 
reinforced the traditional conservative arguments. Even the more 
progressive entrepreneurs, those naturally most favorable to the 
economic revolution, were affected. The student of French industry, 
impressed by the social-security systems, technical schools, housing 
projects, canteens, churches, and other philanthropies characteristic 
of almost every firm of any size, cannot help feeling that the 
businessman was often leaning over backward to appease public 
opinion.” Moreover, how else explain the fact that the majority of 
the more important manufacturers and merchants personally under- 
took, even sought, the responsibility of what were frequently minor 
administrative functions at the expense of business duties? Not for 
the political influence—entrepreneurs have never lacked for instru- 
ments to this end. Nor for the negligible prestige of the mayoralty 
of a provincial village. The desire to show that the businessman was 
more than a moneygrubbing egoist, that he too could be civic 
minded, was undoubtedly a factor. 

The discussion of the anticapitalist stream of sentiment brings us 
to the important question of religion as a factor in entrepreneurship. 
Long before Weber observers had noted that the more advanced 
industrial and commercial populations of Europe were predomi- 
nantly Protestant. The rough congruence of capitalism and Reform 
seemed to indicate a mutual compatibility and reciprocal stimula- 
tion of the Calvinist ethic and those qualities which go to make a 
good businessman. 

The proponents of this thesis have found much in French his- 
tory to support their contention. From the seventeenth century on, 
the role of Protestant bankers, merchants, and industrialists has been 
utterly, almost astonishingly, out of proportion to their place in the 
total population. In the period we are studying, the leading financial 


25 This is not to exclude the genuine paternal sentiment that at times inspired these 
efforts, nor, on the other hand, their usually indispensable role as a supplement to miserably 
inadequate wages. 
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houses of France, the so-called Haute Banque, were for the most 
part Calvinist; so were many, if not most, of the leading shipping 
and commission houses, especially in Le Havre, Bordeaux, and 
Montpellier-Séte; and in industry, the remarkable prosperity of the 
cotton manufacturers of Mulhouse was only the most striking 
example of Protestant accomplishment. 

Obviously this was more than coincidence. Whether, however, 
the very nature and ethic of the Calvinist faith shaped its adherents 
for business success, as Weber maintained, is something else again. 
It is quite clear that in the beginning the Reform found recruits 
among all classes and that, if, owing in part to requirements of moral 
discipline and the literacy imposed by individual Bible reading, 
Protestant members of the working class tended to rise in the social 
scale, the new ethic nevertheless proved just as favorable to the 
constitution of a prosperous and zealous peasantry as to the creation 
of capitalists. 

French scholars have been inclined instead to emphasize the 
minority character of the French Calvinists, with all that such a posi- 
tion implies in the way of effort, determination, and cohesion. As 
members of a group that had long been openly or tacitly persecuted, 
the dissenters of the nineteenth century were in a sense the products 
of a passé de sélection sociale.’ Moreover, from a purely practical 
standpoint, the Protestants were long more or less excluded from 
precisely those honorific professional and official careers that attracted 
the best of their Catholic compatriots. In a way, the capable and 
ambitious Protestant was almost forced into business. 

But, and here Weber’s stress on the Calvinist ethic is relevant, the 
success of Protestant entrepreneurship was not simply a negative 
phenomenon, a success sought and accepted for want of anything 
better. It was unquestionably bound up with the very nature and 
origin of the new faith, with that very quality expressed in the name, 
“Protestantism.” The essential thing is not that the French Calvinists 
were diligent, thrifty, honest, and so on (they certainly had no 
monopoly of these virtues) but that they were revolutionaries, not 
only against Rome, but against the whole medieval-Catholic tradi- 
tion. For them it was no disgrace to do business; rather it was a dis- 
grace to be idle. Where the Catholic entrepreneur felt keenly the 


26 For this interpretation, see the excellent, if somewhat chauvinistic, lectures of E. Léonard 
at the Institut d’Etudes Politiques published in La Société francaise contemporaine; études 
religieuses études politiques (Paris: Les Cours de Droit, 1947-48), fasc. II. 
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slights of an aristocratic social hierarchy, the dissenter, fortified by the 
consciousness of his election, was impervious to the sharpest shafts 
of genteel scorn. His concepts of social value and levels of aspiration 
were almost diametrically opposed to those of the Catholic majority. 
There is all the difference in the world between a family like the 
Seilliére, perhaps the most important Catholic representatives of the 
Haute Banque, who, once ennobled under the First Empire, never 
again married with commoners, and the competing Protestant 
houses, the Mallet, Hottinguer, Odier, Vernes, Mirabeau, Neuflize, 
and others, who never dispersed their fortunes in glorious but unre- 
munerative alliances and intermarried with one another until their 
lines have become almost inextricable. 

On the other hand, the matter is not so simple as all that. Certain 
Catholic circles, notably the textile manufacturers of the Nord and 
of Lyons, have shown precisely the same tendencies: the intense, 
almost exclusive, concentration on the pursuit of gain, the pride in 
business activities and the firm, scorn of the idle no matter how high- 
born and how highly placed, and intermarriage with other business 
families. And these groups, especially the spinners and weavers of 
Lille, Roubaix, and Tourcoing, are among the pillars of the Roman 
church in France.” 

Furthermore, there is good reason to believe that the Reform, 
while favorable to sustained and self-respecting entrepreneurial 
effort, nevertheless tended as time went on to dull the spirit of inno- 
vation. The puritan virtues, which suited ideally the steady, unspec- 
tacular enterprise of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, were 
not so well adapted to the daring and imagination required by the 
fast pace of modern business. When to this is added the vested 
nature of much French Calvinist enterprise (by 1848 most of the 
Protestant entrepreneurial dynasties were already firmly established 
and more concerned with maintaining their position than in taking 
chances), it is not surprising that the actual pioneers of the French 
industrial revolution were for the most part non-Protestant. At the 
same time, it should be noted that these same qualities of sane, 
steady, and concentrated effort were perhaps those best adapted to 
the economic structure of the country; the Protestant businessman 
was in one sense simply a bigger and better edition of the average 


27 Cf. Les grandes familles de Lille, Armentiéres et environs (Lille: La Croix du Nord, 
1937) and Les grandes familles de Roubaix, Tourcoing et environs (Lille: La Croix du 
Nord, 1936-37). 
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enterpriser already described. Many of the radicals have come and 
gone. The haute société Protestante is as powerful as ever. 


IV 


It is obviously impossible in a short paper to cover every factor 
directly or indirectly conditioning French entrepreneurship. For this 
reason I have not specifically discussed such less fundamental con- 
siderations as the political, fiscal, or legal environments. Nor have I 
attempted to weigh the importance of the business mind as one of 
the major forces shaping France’s over-all economic development. 
Even if it is true that the average French enterpriser has lacked 
drive, initiative, and imagination—and the evidence indicates that he 
has—the question still remains of to what extent this failing is 
attributable to the entrepreneur qua se and to what extent it 
reflects severe, external handicaps with which he has been unable 
to cope. Which is the greater factor in the stagnation of a given 
French steel firm: the timidity of the directors or the cost of coal? 
It is a nice point, and one that can only too rarely be decided with 
any precision. 

This much may be said: Questions of ultimate causality aside, 
ideas once formed are as powerful as the strongest material forces, 
the two types of phenomena continuously interact; and the influ- 
ence of French entrepreneurial psychology on her general economic 
structure has been and is extremely important. It is so important that 
many observers of the present day, from the impatiently chauvinistic 
American tourist to the leading figures of French commerce and 
industry, are inclined to give it first priority on the list of France’s 
economic problems. As Lucien Febvre put it: “We shall buy 
machines, fine machines, when we have acquired from top to bottom 
a mechanical mentality. We shall organize production effectively 
when we have freed ourselves of a certain Louis-Philippic petty- 
bourgeois psychology. Think first. Act afterwards. Then, yes, France, 
regenerated, will be able to resume a role of leadership in the world. 
Then, yes, the mortgage will be lifted, the heavy mortgage placed on 
our country by its cult of old ideas, its serene but stubborn museum- 
piece traditionalism.” ** 


Harvard University Davip S. LANnpEs 





°8L. Febvre, in Introduction to C. Morazé, La France bourgeoise, XVIII°-XX° siécles 
(Paris: A. Colin, 1946), p. ix. 
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John Company at Work: A Study of European Expansion in India in the Late 
Eighteenth Century. By Holden Furber. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1948. Pp. xi, 407, $6.00. . 


The outstanding feature of this book is the material on which it is based. 
Holden Furber has gone beyond the obvious printed sources to examine the rich 
manuscript records of the English, Dutch, French, and Danish East India com- 
panies. He therefore writes, with detailed inside knowledge, not merely about 
John Company but also about Jan, Jean, and Johannes, not to mention Jods, Juan, 
and other minor rivals. In addition he shows the companies and their clandestine 
interloping parasites really at work. You see the wheels going around—sometimes 
until your eyes grow a bit tired. You get to know merchants, ship captains, com- 
pany officers, and smugglers, some of them a little too well. You learn what the 
ships were like, what cargoes they carried, how money was remitted from India 
to Europe, where the capital came from, what the financial results were, and how 
rugged individualism found opportunities for enterprise east of Suez in a world 
usually thought of as in the grip of rival corporate monopolies. To me much of 
this “operational” information was a revelation, as I suspect it will be to readers 
who are better informed about the area and period. 

The author’s original plan was to study the consolidation of British power in 
India between 1783 and 1818. As he proceeded he was forced to concentrate 
attention on the decade 1783-1793 and to give flash backs to about 1730 or even 
to the early years of the companies. The latter has led him to give an invaluable 
account of trading in days before and during the period when the break-up of 
the Mogul power made political rivalries become acute. In that description the 
most interesting part deals with the “country trade” which Europeans, following 
in the footsteps of Asiatic merchants but going far beyond, developed by the 
exchange of goods between all the lands bordering the Indian Ocean as well as 
between India and the China Sea. Company officials, eager to supplement in their 
spare time their meager salaries, were up to the neck in this trade; so also were 
former officials, deserters from company ships or factories, and others who had 
gone to the Orient with or without official permission. Great ships of a thousand 
tons burden were built in Indian yards to carry the cargoes. If we had figures 
we might find that, in comparison with this country trade, the traffic which 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope was only a scraggy tail that had little effect 
in wagging the dog. 

The decade on which the book concentrates our attention is one of “decline 
and fall.” The Dutch and French companies were going, going, and soon were 
gone. The Danish company, like the Swedish, Portuguese, and Austrian, was 
a side show or rather a device by which English and Dutch interlopers could 
trade under the noses or behind the backs of the monopolists, and it would have 
passed out but for the need for neutral shipping when Britain went to war with 
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France. The Continental companies and individual traders had become dependent 
for defense, business, and even for capital on John Company. 


Yet John, recently expanded in political power and responsibility, was com- 
mercially almost as sick and insolvent as the rest of them. The British Parliament 
had taken steps (1784) to clean up the graft, corruption, and cheating which the 
company’s servants practiced on “their indulgent employer,” to tighten the restric- 
tions on unlicensed residents and free lances, and to prevent any more officials 
from becoming wealthy nabobs. These reforms failed, however, to make the com- 
pany solvent. Its military and administrative costs, combined with the interest 
burden on its war and other debts, exceeded its revenue. Its chieftains in India 
had to borrow money in order to purchase goods for home-bound cargoes, while 
its head office often lacked the funds needed to pay customs duties on imports. 
Its trade was grievously impaired by the individual shipments of goods that ship 
captains and other officers were privileged to make or by the illicit trade of the 
interlopers. Finally, “the linch-pin of [its] import trade” was by 1793 being 
knocked out as the machine-spun cottons of Lancashire and Scotland pushed 
Indian piece goods out of the European market. No other Oriental commodity 
was found capable of taking the place of the calicoes, and the profitable expansion 
of the China tea trade did little more than screen for a time the heavy losses on 
the traffic with India. Thus the company was commercially moribund. 


Mr. Furber tells his story fairly well, with almost overlavish detail in spots. 
His chapter arrangement leads to some tedious repetition and there are a few 
minor slips of style that caught the Harvard Press nodding. The reproduction of 
a map made in 1785 is well-nigh useless since few of the names can be read even 
under a magnifying glass. Now that he has completed his intensive study of a 
brief span, I hope Mr. Furber will strive to realize his hope of making this book 
“the last volume of a history of European enterprise and expansion on the conti- 
nent of India” from the point where Hunter left it—1708. If he does this neces- 
sary job for which he has so well qualified himself, I hope he will get rid of his 
moral doubts concerning the effect of European activity in Asia and his fear that 
his own European heritage, even diluted by some years in Texas, unfits him for 
writing free of bias. He has been so dispassionate and just in this volume about 
the treatment of Asiatic Indians by Europeans that I would be willing to accept 
anything he wrote on the treatment of American Indians by Europeans. 


University of Minnesota Hersert HEATon 


Open Markets: An Essential of Free Enterprise. By Vernon A. Mund. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1948. Pp. xi, 272. $3.00. 


One of the virtues of this book is that the author states his central argument 
clearly and unequivocally. The great enemy of the American economy is 
monopoly. To understand this enemy it is necessary to study the rise and decline 
of open markets in Europe and the United States. Open markets have existed 
in the past but, through the absence of appropriate measures by ruling authorities, 
such markets have been destroyed by the activities of monopolistic groups. They 
can be re-created and maintained only by state action directed to centralizing the 
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forces of demand and supply, to guaranteeing the right of all persons to buy 
and sell, and to ensuring full publicity for market transactions. Unless this is 
done for basic commodities, economic freedom and political democracy cannot 
survive. 

In his historical chapters Vernon A. Mund presents a pattern of change in 
which ruling authorities first provide the essential conditions for open-market 
dealings, then give way, because of fiscal needs, to the desires of monopoly 
interests. In Rome, for example, markets existed from the earliest times and 
the “market economy” of the Romans developed under the rule of public 
authorities. But the sale or grant of monopoly privileges to “private enterprisers” 
led to the disappearance of open markets in Rome by the close of the third 
century. Later, in the ninth century, the Frankish kings adopted the practice 
of creating weekly and annual markets in which all trade was concentrated. 
“This significant step, patterned on the ancient Roman law that markets are 
a prerogative of the state, thereupon laid the foundation for a high development 
of capitalism throughout Europe and in England” (p. 14). The medieval 
“market system” reached its peak in the fifteenth century and then declined 
as monopoly once more reared its ugly head. Guilds and great companies turned 
to the destruction of the open market, and the fiscal needs of the newly emerging 
states checked efforts by public authorities to restore open-market dealings. 
And the author concludes “that if it had not been for the financial interest 
of the new states, the monopoly system undoubtedly would not have devel- 
oped” (p. 31). 

Much the same pattern is to be found in English economic history: “For 
more than a thousand years the public authorities had exercised a’ continuing 
policy of concentrating buying and selling in formal markets where transac- 
tions could be carried on openly and publicly” (p. 59). This policy began to 
lose its force in the sixteenth century, and the abuses resulting from the destruc- 
tion of competition have their origins in charters granted by central governments 
for fiscal reasons. Forestalling became a general practice and by 1700 had 
“greatly weakened or brought to an end the open markets in England” (p. 65). 
The rise of free trade in the nineteenth century reflected the pressure of com- 
mercial interests rather than a desire on the part of rulers to restore the market 
system. The American economy likewise shows no important deviations from 
the historical pattern. In the beginning, “markets for the basic commodities 
developed both as publicly organized institutions and as voluntary and inde- 
pendent centralizations of dealers in particular localities” (p. 128). But once 
again these markets are destroyed by the power of organized wealth. The elimi- 
nation of competition by industrial combinations in the iron and steel and 
nonferrous-metal industries is described by the author and examples given of 
the extension of the same principle to agricultural products. The remedy for 
this creeping monopoly is clear: the rules and customs of market trading in 
basic commodities must be restored and enforced. Creation by the state of 
central markets is viewed as the “last hope of capitalism” and the “indispensable 
condition for the operation of free enterprise.” 

In tracing this pattern of change Mr. Mund has produced a lively and well- 
written account of markets in history. It is carefully documented and handsomely 
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illustrated, and there is an adequate index. But for all its interest and its 
abundance of factual material, I can find little to agree with in this book either 
in regard to the author’s starting point, his handling of historical material, or 
his conclusions. His “discovery” (for which I cannot find any satisfactory evi- 
dence in this book or anywhere else) of a highly developed market economy 
in Rome, of seven hundred years of market economy in Europe, and of over 
one thousand years of the same in England can be explained, I think, only 
by his loose and generalized use of the terms, organized market, open market, 
market economy (or system)—terms that the author seems to regard as inter- 
changeable whether reference is to Rome or medieval Europe or twentieth- 
century United States. Vague terminology and neglect of the economic, political, 
and social conditions underlying exchange activities, whether free or controlled, 
do not make for sound generalization. There is much emphasis on the beauties 
of open markets and the evils of collusive monopoly, very little on the institu- 
tional setting in which economic activities are carried on. To isolate one or a 
few factors and to impound the rest is a method appropriate to some branches 
of theoretical work, but one singularly inappropriate to the study of historical 
problems. This search in the records of history for an entity labeled “open 
market” is not unlike a search in the world of reality for the “economic man” 
of theory. 

The author’s view that monopoly is simply the product of human volition 
obscures rather than clarifies the problem of monopoly in history, a problem 
in which there is already sufficient obscurity. Monopoly may be autonomous 
monopoly, the product of collusive action by some to exploit others; but monopoly 
may also be induced monopoly, a response to risks beyond the ability of enter- 
prise to absorb. And increased resort to monopoly action apparent in some 
periods of history may be quite as much a reaction to changing political and 
economic conditions as a determinant of those conditions—a defensive mechanism 
in periods of long-run “stagnation” where conditions are the result of many 
and complex forces only very imperfectly understood. I can find no grounds 
for the conclusion that all monopoly is black, that this “evil” can be remedied 
by the device of the state-supported market, and that history may be viewed 
as consisting of alternations of monopoly privilege and open markets. There is 
much to be learned about the historical aspects of monopoly and competition, 
but one-factor interpretations of change offer little hope for new light on the 
dark places of economic history. 


University of Toronto W. T. EasTerBrook 


Studi di storia della moneta: 1. 1 movimenti det cambi in Italia dal secolo XIII 
al XV. By Carlo M. Cipolla. [Pubblicazioni della Universita di Pavia, Studi 
nelle scienze giuridiche e sociali, No. ror.] Pavia: Libreria Internazionale 
A. Garzanti S.A., 1948. Pp. 218. L. 750. 


In many Italian city-states, including Genoa, Florence, and Venice, there 
existed in the Middle Ages a dual monetary system which differed from nine- 
teenth-century bimetallism in that there was no fixed legal ratio between gold 
and silver. On the contrary, the gold coins, instead of circulating at a stated 
value, were current at prices which, in terms of silver currency, varied constantly 
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according to the conditions of supply and demand prevailing in the money 
market. The present study of Sig. Cipolla gives us for different cities statistical 
data on the price fluctuations of the florin or the ducat—these two coins were 
for a long time identical in weight and fineness—in the silver currency of 
each city: piccioli, imperiali, genovesi, senesi, bolognesi, or other units as the 
case might be. It deals with domestic exchange, therefore, and not with foreign 
exchange as one might mistakenly infer from the title. Perhaps the title should 
have read dei cambi interni instead of dei cambi which suggests foreign exchange. 

In countries that had adopted this dual monetary system, the domestic- 
exchange rates were subject to fluctuations which were due to changes either 
in the market ratio between gold and silver or in the metallic content of the 
gold or silver coins. In the Middle Ages changes in the market ratio between 
gold and silver were only a minor factor, except for a short period in the 
fourteenth century. The disturbing factor was the steady depreciation of the 
silver currency. While the monetary authorities in medieval Italy did not tamper 
much with the weight or fineness of the gold coins, they followed a different 
policy with regard to the silver currency, which was allowed to deteriorate 
more and more as time went by. It is not surprising that the secular trend was 
a steady rise of the domestic-exchange rate or of the rate of the florin or the 
ducat in silver units of account. For example, the Florentine florin which had 
been issued in 1252 at one lira di piccioli gradually rose to seven lire di piccioli 
by the end of the fifteenth century. The same process was repeated in Genoa, 
Venice, Lombardy, and other Italian regions. 

This phenomenon is well known to students of medieval money. Carlo 
Cipolla’s contribution is to provide us with several continuous series.of statistical 
data concerning the variations of domestic exchange in different regions of 
Italy. These data impress me as being collected with care and reported with 
accuracy. Cipolla should be commended for giving his sources and publishing 
the data on which his charts and his interpretation are based. In my opinion 
the presentation of the graphs could be improved. Some charts are overloaded 
(one has four different semilogarithmic scales); others have incomplete titles 
or no labels above the vertical axis so that the reader has to look up in the 
tables whether the units in question are piccioli, imperiali, or what. According 
to the rules, a good chart should give all necessary information at a glance. 

In his conclusions Cipolla argues that any acceleration of the upward trend 
tended to stimulate business activity whereas any interruption of this general 
movement was likely to bring about stagnation and depression. He may be 
right. My objection is that there is not enough evidence to warrant such a 
sweeping and categorical conclusion. It may be accepted tentatively as a plausible 
hypothesis which needs to be tested by case studies on particular cities or 
regions. A more searching analysis, as Cipolla points out, may be greatly 
hampered by the paucity of statistical data, but only a beginning has been 
made with the exploration of business papers and other source materials that 
are still buried in the Italian archives. 

At any rate, Cipolla’s statistical data will be useful as a starting point for 
further investigation. 


Wells College RayMonp DE Roover 
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Notai liguri del sec. xit, Ill, Bonvillano (1198). Edited by J. E. Eierman, H. G. 
Krueger, and R. L. Reynolds. [Documenti e studi per la storia del commercio e 
del diritto commerciale italiano pubblicati sotto la direzione di Federico 
Patetta e Mario Chiaudano.] Genoa: R. Deputazione di Storia’ Patria per la 
Liguria, 1939. Pp. ix, 155. L. 25. 





Notai liguri del sec. xii, V, Giovanni di Guiberto (1200-1211). Edited by M. W. 
Hall Cole, H. G. Krueger, R. G. Reinert, and R. L. Reynolds. [Documenti 
e studi per la storia del commercio e del diritto commerciale italiano pubblicati 
sotto la direzione di Federico Patetta e Mario Chiaudano.] Genoa: R. Depu- 
tazione di Storia Patria per la Liguria, Volume I, 1939; Volume 2, 1940. 
Pp. xiii, 542, 651. L. 100. 


S. Lorenzo di Ammiana. Edited by Luigi Lanfranchi. [Fonti per la storia di 
Venezia, sez. II, archivi ecclesiastici, diocesi torcellana, issued by the Deputa- 
zione di Storia Patria per la Venezie.] Venice: I] Tridente, 1947. Pp. xvii, 151. 


S. Giovanni Ev. di Torcello. Edited by Luigi Lanfranchi. [Fonti per la storia 
di Venezia, sez. II, archivi ecclesiastici, diocesi torcellana, issued by the 
Deputazione di Storia Patria per la Venezie.] Venice: Il Tridente, 1948. 
Pp. xx, 220. 


Seven or eight centuries ago business relations now taken for granted were 
imaginative innovations. In the maritime life of Venice and Genoa, the differen- 
tiation of loan, agency, and partnership was far from complete, but commercial 
practices were developing rapidly, as is evident especially in the rich notarial 
archives at Genoa. It is a tribute to the interest which Eugene Byrne aroused 
in these sources that modern Genoese are publishing the registers of their 
twelfth-century notaries with the collaboration of Byrne’s students and with 
the financial assistance of the regents of the University of Wisconsin. Recently 
received volumes give us an opportunity to applaud this enterprise and welcome 
the plans for its resumption. 

At Venice the archivists hope to publish all material in the state archive 
dating before 1200. As part of this plan Luigi Lanfranchi is making available 
documents derived from monastic archives, including many private family 
papers. Like the twelfth-century Genoese documents, those from Venice carry 
us back into the “ordinary business of life” eight centuries ago. They contain 
at least one instance of a sea loan (to a Marco Polo!) but almost all of them 
are concerned with people living from the land or from that special Venetian 
mixture of land and water in which wealth was in fishing rights and salt ponds. 

Economic history is indeed indebted to the scholars who are preserving these 
sources and making them usable. 


The Johns Hopkins University Freperic C. Lane 


The Medici Bank: Its Organization, Management, Operations, and Decline. By 
Raymond de Roover. [Business History Series, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, New York University.] New York: New York University 
Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1948. Pp. xv, 98. $4.00. 
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Andrea Barbarigo, Merchant of Venice, 1418-1449. By Frederic C. Lane. [The 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series 
LXII, No. 1.] Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1944. Pp. 224. $2.25. 


These studies are noteworthy additions to the literature on the business- 
economic history of fifteenth-century Europeans. Each is both a positive con- 
tribution to general science in that field and a vehicle for making available 
in English the result of researches during the last forty years, mostly French 
and Italian, which have deeply modified earlier academic theorizing on such 
matters. It should not be overlooked, moreover, that in the extensive Appendixes 
each author publishes detailed analyses of accounting and entrepreneurial prob- 
lems and practices which will be of much use to students of such matters; 
even the art historian can use Mr. de Roover’s comments on the attribution 
to Ghirlandajo of the Bache Collection portrait of the great general manager 
of Medici interests, Sassetti. 

Readers of this Journat need no summary of the text of Mr. de Roover’s 
work; except for some minor revisions it is as it was first published here (Vol. VI, 
Nos. 1, 2; Vol. VII, No. 1). It is a masterly and probably definitive history 
of the business enterprises of the senior Medici. However, the Appendixes are 
added; they include analyses of the accounts of partners, of specific exchange 
accounts, of specific ventures, and of the Sassetti portrait. Partly these have 
been published before by Mr. de Roover but their inclusion here is convenient. 
New York University Press has given the study handsome treatment in print- 
ing and plates; Memling and exchange rates, Verrochio and bank balances, 
are blended as the Medici blended them in their own day. The volume was 
awarded the Herbert Baxter Adams prize by the American Historical Association. 

Mr. Lane’s Venetian was an independent in-and-out-of-the-market businessman 
on the make during the thirty years of his active career. An impoverished 
noble, he did his naval service, held minor office, and then launched himself 
on the Rialto. Mr. Lane gives thoughtful attention to the theories and practices 
of the Venetian government which enabled highly speculative individual enter- 
prisers to operate within the protections of a regulative state; these wider con- 
siderations are drawn out of his study of the operations of Barbarigo followed 
day by day through all the seasons and cycles of the city’s commerce. From 
Barbarigo’s surviving journals and ledgers we can see how he managed when 
newly engaged in affairs, how he built up “connections,” how he handled his 
commission agents from Syria through Spain to London and Bruges, what 
he hoped to win and what in fact he did win—or lose—on given ventures, 
how he interwove his private and family funds and ambitions with his business 
funds and ambitions, and so on. In addition, since Barbarigo founded an 
enduring if modest fortune, and since family account books are available for 
some four generations in all, Mr. Lane has brought in a considerable amount 
of material bearing on the affairs of Barbarigo’s descendants: officeholders, 
coupon clippers, owners of agricultural estates, and dabblers here and there 
in trading ventures (by 1496 Andrea’s son, in his will, advises his heirs to 
invest in government securities and rural estates “since commercial activity does 
not succeed as it used to”). There is a wealth of material here for the social 
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historian as well as for the student of economic and business history. Lane’s 
Critical Note 1, “Sources for the Study of Private Mercantile Enterprise in 
the Venetian Republic” (pp. 137-40), is an introductory guide to aid later 
researchers. Such further study has an excellent model to follow. 


University of Wisconsin Rosert L. ReyNnoips 


English Merchant Shipping, 1460-1540. By Dorothy Burwash. Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1947. Pp. xii, 259. $2.75. 


Miss Burwash has gone to the archival and manuscript sources preserved in 
the Public Record Office and the British Museum and extracted the materials 
relating to her topic. For these toilsome operations we have reason to be grateful. 
She has consulted the archives of Chester, Southampton, London, and Yar- 
mouth. She has also levied tribute on printed source materials, and on the 
modern monographic and periodical literatures. The results of her studies are 
summed up succinctly in five chapters. Excluding from consideration the first, 
“The Science and Practice of Navigation,” a subject that should perhaps better 
have been left for treatment by the mathematical geographers, it is fair to 
say that Miss Burwash’s volume exhibits industry and a power of stating her 
conclusions neatly. The major topics she treats are the wages and conditions 
of work for the seamen, the size, build, and types of English ships, and English 
shipping in the aggregate, statistically surveyed. Tables showing sizes and types 
of ships and the volume of trade are given in an appendix; this matter is of 
high interest and value to economic historians. Another appendix provides infor- 
mation on the text of the laws of Oleron. All in all, then, the book contains a 
wealth of specific factual knowledge. 


In logic or in concept, trade and shipping can be separated from one another. 
But in practice trade—a function—and shipping—an instrumentality by which 
the function is expressed—cannot profitably be too sharply separated. Miss 
Burwash has tried to maintain a stringent dichotomy. Her mind has been set 
on adding to our stock of information on shipping. Thus she has often excluded 
from her statement of findings those cognate facts of English trade that would 
have given additional vitality and added meaning to her study of shipping. There 
is a kind of abstractness, a species of unreality, about parts of her book, probably 
arising from this deliberate concentration on the center to the exclusion of the 
relevant context. The result has been to reduce the force of the book. 


Miss Burwash could well have provided a clearly presented setting for her 
study. What was English shipping capable of at about 1460? With this question, 
or one like it, she could have opened her book. Was English shipping capable 
of longer voyages in 1540? If so, does this augmented capacity for lengthy voyages 
have significance for her researches? Missing from the Bibliography are James A. 
Williamson’s study of the Cabot voyages (1929) and his study of Sir John 
Hawkins (1926). Both works are of value in the present connection, and the 
latter contains information indicating that about 1540 English shipping was more 
or less regularly visiting Brazil. 


University of California FutMer Moop 
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Customs Valuation in the United States: A Study in Tariff Administration. By 
R. Elberton Smith. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. xv, 
380. $7.50. 


The legal and administrative features related to the American importation of 
goods provide—at least for Mr. Smith—an excellent opportunity to combine 
the consequences of political action, group pressures, and changing economic 
conditions into a meaningful whole. Around the trend line represented by the 
intention of Congress to provide equality of tariff burden (at any one time) for 
foreign goods of similar types and qualities have come disparities deriving from 
“minimum valuations,” inefficiencies or even scandals of administration, the 
adoption (usually under various pressures) of “American valuation” or “United 
States valuation,” and other short-term deviations. 


For students of American foreign trade and foreign economic policy, this study 
of customs procedures and their background will be especially useful, with its 
data on the development of techniques of establishing values of imports and on 
a significant form of “administrative protection.” To a wider circle of readers, 
it will have interest as a striking example of the impact of changing economic 
forces upon this single-purpose governmental institution, especially the effects of 
increasing complexity in industrial and monetary conditions. 


Harvard University Artuur H. Cote 


Old China Hands and the Foreign Office. By Nathan A. Pelcovits. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, under the auspices of the American Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1948. Pp. xi, 349. $3.75. 


All too often diplomatic history is written exclusively from diplomatic and 
journalistic sources. This interesting and important monograph demonstrates 
what can be done with other types of material. 


Specifically, Nathan Pelcovits has supplemented British Foreign Office records 
with source material from the Board of Trade and from economic pressure 
groups—notably chambers of commerce and the great trading firm, Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. His investigations make it possible for him to question the 
claim that those interested in the China trade dominated British diplomatic policy 
from the Opium War to the early days of the twentieth century. The sources 
here used indicate rather that there was a fundamental conflict between the com- 
mercial interests (as represented by the old China hands) and those responsible 
for diplomatic policy. The traders wanted Britain to take a more active role in 
China, to use pressure or force to broaden economic opportunities and give 
British interests real control. But the diplomats decided not to try to turn the 
Manchu domains into another India. Although significant, the commercial and 
investment possibilities were not large enough to make the effort worth while. 


In telling his story, Pelcovits shows how the Foreign Office did help the mer- 
chants—as in the Tientsin Treaty of 1858—but resisted pressure to go further. 
One crisis came in the 1860’s, when Lord Clarendon and the Board of Trade 
decided against the old China hands. The traders came back in the 1890's, 
working through the China Association, which was organized in 1889. The China 
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Association had high hopes that Britain would establish control of the all- 
important Yangtze Valley. But again the Foreign Office failed to go as far as 
the old China hands desired. By 1905 these traders, now split among themselves, 
were ready to admit defeat. 


Old China Hands and the Foreign Office does not pretend to provide “all the 
answers.” There is much more work to be done. The financial groups need to be 
studied, as do the missionaries and the naval interests. This book provides much 
of value, however, and points the way toward future studies. The statements are 
well documented, and the volume is logically organized. The publishers have 
presented an attractive book, and the price is surprisingly low. 


University of Wisconsin Frep Harvey HarrincTon 


COMMUNICATION 


Men, Cities and Transportation: A Study in New England History, 1820-1900. 
By Edward Chase Kirkland. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1948. 
2 vols.; pp. xvi, 528; 499. $12.50. 


These two handsomely printed and illustrated volumes constitute a scholarly 
history of New England transportation in the nineteenth century. It covers the 
coasting trade, whether by sail or steam, gives a passing glance at the turnpike 
movement, reviews the development of improved waterways and canals, and 
relates a comprehensive story of the railroads from Quincy’s famous Granite 
Railway to the emergence of the two major systems of today, the Boston & 
Maine and the New York, New Haven & Hartford. One subject, electric lines, is 
omitted as its early history was a part of urban rather than regional development. 


Edward C. Kirkland is principally concerned with the growth and functioning 
of transportation as a business enterprise. It is time, he says, to “subordinate 
the phases of promotion and construction” and to explore and examine more 
fully “the problems of rates, services, securities, technological changes, government 
policy, labor and management.” This subordination, however, is in part relative; 
some of the early phases receive full treatment. Nor does the author have his 
eyes on New England alone; the efforts of Boston to attract western trade to its 
wharves were, as Robert G. Albion and others have expounded, only part of a 
four-sided rivalry with New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. Massachusetts’ 
two transstate routes, the Western (Boston and Albany) and the Hoosac Tunnel 
lines, were both projected to promote the port of Boston; and Kirkland has 
well fitted his story into this context. He has given, incidentally, what will 
undoubtedly stand as the classic account of the promotion, financing, and engi- — 
neering of the “great bore” through Hoosac Mountain. To the north, Portland, 
usually neglected by historians, receives its just due for its struggle to attract 
the commerce of the St. Lawrence over the tracks of the Grand Trunk to its 
ice-free harbor. 


It is on the less spectacular but equally significant phases of railroading that 
this work will stand as a major contribution. The first five state railroad com- 
missions were established in New England; and Kirkland’s chapters on com- 
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missions, rates and services, finance, the safety movement, labor, and corporate 
structure are invaluable narratives, even for historians outside the New England 
field. The influence, or lack of influence, of the Granger movement is carefully 
assessed, and the ideas and accomplishments of Charles Francis Adams, Jr., as 
revealed in that lesser known Adams autobiography, are critically reviewed in 
the light of other evidence. 

Although Kirkland places “men” first in his title, the order of the three nouns 
should be reversed. He is not of the “romance of the rails” school, and few of 
his characters come to life as personalities. Thus John A. Poor’s famous sleigh 
trip through the blizzard to Montreal to win the Canadians to the Maine route 
receives only one sentence. The footnote documentation is most impressive, yet 
the text would have been enlivened by more newspaper references, of which there 
are only a few. This emphasis is of course deliberate; it may well give, as the 
author hopes, “a new turn” to the writing of transportation history. 


Princeton, New Jersey WHEATON J. LANE 


Nouvelles et spéculation a Venise au début du XVI siécle. By Pierre Sardella. 
Avant-propos by Lucien Febvre. [Cahiers des Annales, No. 1.] Paris: Libraire 
Armand Colin, [1948]. Pp. 84. Fr. 120. 


Trois essais sur histoire et culture. By Charles Morazé. Avant-propos by Lucien 
Febvre. [Cahiers des Annales, No. 2.] Paris: Libraire Armand Colin, [1948]. 
Pp. 62. Fr. go. 


It is hardly surprising to learn that the price of grain, of spices, of government 
bonds, and of marine insurance responded with much sensitivity in sixteenth- 
century Venice to good news and bad. The chronicle of Antonio Morosini (unpub- 
lished to be sure) and extant merchants’ letters prove that for the early fifteenth 
century almost as completely as the famed diary of Marino Sanuto proves it for 
the period 1496-1533. From the riches of Sanuto’s diary, however, Pierre Sardella 
has compiled enough prices to attempt a sort of measurement of the impact of 
news. He measures the intensity of its action by the percentage of change between 
the prices quoted in Sanuto’s reports. To say that he is recording the sensitivity 
of various commodities or markets to changes in supply and demand would not 
do justice to his theme. He makes little mention of supply and demand; the focus 
of his attention is “News!” He is attempting to analyze the effect on human 
affairs, in that period, of communicating rapidly knowledge of events as they 
occurred. From studying the cost of communication he concludes that, being 
available only to the members of the aristocracy, it was an important means of 
action in their competition with each other. 

There are many fruitful new suggestions in the way M. Sardella seeks to make 
a pattern from the plethora of stray facts offered by the Venetian diarists of this 
period. He arouses keen interest in the fuller demonstration he promises (pp. 52, 
56) to publish soon. In addition he presents a number of very valuable data for 
Venetian social history drawn from archival sources. Without wishing to pass 
judgment on research not yet fully expounded, I would like to venture one ques- 
tion. His method of calculating the effect of news seems to assume (pp. 26-29, 
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67-69) that the changes in price were in fact due to the events or reports of 
events that the diarists presented as the cause of change. How sound is that 
assumption? Might not changes in price be due to causes other than the news 
reports that the diarists recorded and associated with the changes? In studying 
the prices of government bonds and bank money in this period I have suggested 
some factors affecting prices besides those of which Sanuto was aware (Journal 
of Political Economy, XLV [1937], 198-203). In regard to the price of grain, 
may not the reports of “monopolists” and “speculators” sometimes be the effect, 
not the cause, of the price change? This question seems to me essential in 
M. Sardella’s inquiry since his main interest is the role of news in history. 
Requiring as it does a union of the methods of the humanities and social sciences, 
it is a theme worthy of the conception of history presented by the Annales and 
appropriately inaugurates that journal’s supplementary series, the Cahiers. 

Every editor becomes painfully aware of the need for some vehicle that will 
enable authors to publish writings of sixty or seventy pages which are too short 
to secure printing as separate books but too long to obtain space in a scholarly 
journal. The new series of Cahiers initiated by editors of the Annales (MM. 
Febvre, Morazé, and Braudel) is an attempt to meet this need. In the Forewords 
which introduce both Pierre Sardella’s booklet and Charles Morazé’s Trois essais, 
Lucien Febvre states that this is the reason for the series and explains the broad 
conception of history that breathes through both of the Cahiers now published. 

Charles Morazé’s three essays are linked together by his concern with the 
altogetherness of everything. In the first essay he starts with the arrival at power 
of Jules Ferry and explores its implications far and wide. In the second he starts 
from an eighteenth-century statistical description of Germany. In the third his 
main concern is closer relations between history and geography. In all three he is 
thinking aloud about how all branches of knowledge may in practice become 
useful to one another, as he is convinced in theory they should be. A review can 
give only a hint of his hints at the answer to so large a question. Each discipline 
necessarily makes its own abstractions, but they draw together when they culti- 
vate a feeling for the concrete. Take an individual historical event, seek its causal 
connections, and you will begin to bring into integral form knowledge drawn 
from many specialties. Among American historians there seems to be doubt 
whether causality is the core or the curse of history. With M. Morazé I believe 
that the historian’s main problem is the investigation of causes, and find it 
heartening that he points to this study as the means of bringing into synthesis 
our knowledge of human relations. While opinions on that point will vary, all 
historians—and economists also, I hope, in spite of their being better disciplined 
specialists inclined generally to doubt the utility of the altogetherness of every- 
thing—will rejoice that the Annales is continuing in economic history the broad 
humanistic approach that that journal has always represented with high 
distinction. 


The Johns Hopkins University Frepertc C, Lane 
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Pioneer Telegraphy in Chile, 1852-1876. By John J. Johnson. [Stanford Univer- 
sity Publications, University Series in History, Economics and Political Science, 
Vol. VI, No. 1.] Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1948. Pp. 160. $2.50. 


The beginnings of the telegraph in Chile parallel rather closely those of the 
early telegraph in the United States. In this country the first commercial line 
was opened for business early in 1846; in Chile the first line went into operation 
in 1852. Problems of financing, administration, and the construction of lines 
were similar. Men of means were skeptical of the telegraph, and the funds 
required for the building of the pioneer lines were hard to get. Managements 
were inexperienced and often not very able. Lines were poorly constructed and 
not properly maintained. The result in both the United States and Chile was 
loss of public confidence and loss of revenue. In both countries the early private 
telegraph lived a hand-to-mouth existence. In the United States a solution was 
found through consolidations carried out by private enterprise. Extensive and 
efficient telegraph networks controlled by a few companies proved highly suc- 
cessful. In Chile the private telegraph was unable to expand because of the 
development of a state telegraph system which could and did operate at a loss. 
Chile solved its problem, as did most of the countries of the world, by taking 
over the private telegraph and establishing a state monopoly. 

Mr. Johnson traces in great detail the development of the telegraph in Chile 
from its earliest beginnings in the 1850’s to 1876 when the pioneering stage 
may be said to have come to a close. Special chapters are devoted to the eco- 
nomics, administration, and impact of the telegraph on Chilean society. The 
profound effect of the development of the telegraph upon the political, economic, 
and social structure of the country is described in detail. Not only did it provide 
an important means of accelerating the exchange of information and ideas 
between public officials and businessmen but it also became an integral part of 
a rapidly changing society and made itself felt in diverse ways. In Chile, as in 
the United States, it wrought a revolution in the dissemination of news. Com- 
merce became a principal patron, and a large volume of business was transacted 
by the new means of communication. The state telegraph system became an 
important arm of the government, and officials came to depend upon it for 
the transaction of their business. In 1859 it played a significant part in the 
suppression of a civil war. While rates in Chile were so high as to place the 
telegraph beyond the reach of the general public, nevertheless its influence 
was felt at least indirectly by all groups of society. From the outset the tele- 
graph was used for the furtherance of scientific knowledge in such fields as 
astronomy and meteorology. It also proved an instrument for international under- 
standing and goodwill. The telegraph in Chile, declares the author, “had gradu- 
ally made its influence felt in ever-enlarging spheres until it became an integral 
part of the nation’s social and economic structure and finally gained interna- 
tional stature.” 

Nowhere in the volume does the author provide information about the type 
of instruments used on the telegraph lines in Chile. Were they electrolytic or 
electromagnetic; were they the sounder type or the printing type? Were they 
based on the Cooke and Wheatstone, the Morse, or still another invention? 
Nor do the principal participants in the development of the telegraph in Chile 
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emerge as real personalities; more extensive biographic data would have been 
useful to readers as a background for a better understanding of the events 
Mr. Johnson describes in such copious detail. But these are only minor criticisms. 

This volume is a valuable addition to the growing body of economic history. 
It is sound in scholarship and provides a thorough study of pioneer telegraphy in 
Chile. Neither the subject nor the style of writing, however, make it a volume 
that will be of widespread interest to the general public. 


Washington, D.C. Rosert L. THompson 


The National Road. By Philip Dillon Jordan. [American Trails Series.] Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1948. Pp. 442. $4.00. 


The history of the National Road is an important part of the history of 
American greatness. Over its more or less smooth surface went generations 
of optimistic settlers, wide-eyed sightseers, intent merchants, and hopeful poli- 
ticians—a cross section of the vigorous inhabitants of a growing America. An 
Albert Gallatin, an Andrew Jackson, or a William Henry Harrison has been 
remembered by recorded history, but more basically important were the count- 
less thousands of ordinary men and women who made the National Road 
the great land artery of a century ago. 

The entire story of the National Road embraces some two hundred years, 
but the emphasis is placed on the first half of the nineteenth century. The 
Concord stagecoach and the Conestoga wagon dominate the scene. The narra- 
tive shows commendable diligence in research and accuracy in execution, but 
Mr. Jordan is to be commended particularly because he never makes his 
scholarship obtrusive or overbearing. The bibliography is abbreviated and the 
footnotes are few. The narrative flows along smoothly and interestingly. The 
main hazard for the reader is the identification of an excessive number of 
travelers. A few add interest, but too many produce confusion, particularly 
when the discrepancies of their varying accounts are not resolved by the author. 

Mr. Jordan’s enthusiasm for his material has led him from time to time to 
wander afield into the personalities of his travelers, the traits of the towns and 
cities along the road, and the significant events that occurred in the general 
vicinity. Only the most rigorous purist would quarrel with these excursions. 
Less acceptable is his use of the rather scrappy economic data he has gathered. 
Information on such matters as costs of construction, tolls, freight, and passenger 
rates are rather miscellaneous and often not located in time. The vital matter 
of the general importance of the road in the development of the West is given 
only casual treatment. 

Minor criticisms should not obscure the central and remarkable fact that 
this book will be valuable both to the student and to that vague personage 
known as the general reader. The student will be pleased to have available 
much information that can otherwise be collected only with great difficulty. 
The reader with only a general interest in the history of transportation will 
find his attention held and his knowledge increased. Seldom does a historian 
manage to appeal, as does Mr. Jordan, both to the general public and to his 
professional colleagues at one and the same time. 


Dartmouth College Rosert E. Rrecer 
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The Nickel Plate Road: The History of a Great Railroad. By Taylor Hampton. 
Cleveland: The World Publishing Company, 1947. Pp. 366. $3.75. 


The Milwaukee Road: Its First Hundred Years. By August Derleth. New York: 
Creative Age Press, 1948. Pp. 330. $4.00. 


Since railroad management’s discovery several years ago that railroad history 
has public-relations value there has been much discussion in executive offices 
about the comparative virtues of history written by scholars for scholars and 
history written by popular writers for the general public. Should a company 
engage a professional historian to write its history—a history which will be 
applauded by other scholars, but which will at best appeal to a very limited 
number of persons—or should the company retain a writer who is admittedly 
not a historian but who can and will write a book with wide popular appeal? 
From the point of view of the railroads there is much to be said on both sides 
of the question, and always there are those bold enough to believe that a 
happy medium is possible. Why, they ask, may we not have a book accurate 
in historical detail but at the same time written with an eye to the layman? 
The two books under discussion represent attempts on the part of their authors 
to steer just such a middle course. 


The New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railway (termed the Nickel Plate in 
a day when anything of superior quality was “nickel-plated”) was incorporated 
in 1881. The line between Buffalo and Chicago was completed in the autumn of 
the following year, and hardly was the last section of rail in place when the 
road was sold by the Seney Syndicate (the incorporators) to the Vanderbilt 
interests. For thirty-four years it continued under what Mrs. Hampton terms 
the “suppressing domination” of the New York Central before it was taken 
over by the Van Sweringens in 1916. During the Van Sweringen regime the 
Nickel Plate acquired two additional divisions—the Toledo, St. Louis & Western 
and the Lake Erie & Western. These acquisitions virtually rounded out the 
present system. In 1937, with the collapse of the Van Sweringen empire, Robert 
R. Young acquired control of the Nickel Plate. Each of the periods of the 
road’s history is dealt with by Mrs. Hampton, who devotes about half the pages 
of her narrative to the Seney Syndicate and divides the other half among the 
three succeeding regimes, with least emphasis upon the Young era. 


The chief sources used by Mrs. Hampton in compiling her history are the 
local newspapers, and perhaps for this reason she is at her best when describing 
local rivalries for a place on the line of the railroad or for the site of the com- 
pany’s shops. She used company records to a much lesser extent, and largely 
ignored government documents. Again, her choice of sources may account for 
her failure to relate her subject to the over-all picture of an expanding America. 
The book is rather poorly organized and completely uncritical. 


Mr. Derleth’s volume on the Milwaukee Road covers the history of that 
road from the chartering of the original twenty-mile line between Milwaukee 
and Waukesha in 1847. The road’s geographic expansion, first in the Middle 
West, then to the Pacific Northwest; changes in management and control 
(including Alexander Mitchell and Standard Oil); the company’s financial 
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history beginning with its early fund raising through individual farm mortgages 
and ending with receivership and reorganization—all come in for a share of 
attention. 

While Mr. Derleth is an author of note (The Wisconsin in the Rivers of 
America series is his), with The Milwaukee Road he enters the field of railroad 
history for the first time. Here he is patently handicapped by his unfamiliarity 
with the technicalities of his subject. This leads to too great dependence on 
company memoranda for details of both operation and finance and to uncon- 
scious, uncritical absorption of the company viewpoint. Indeed, the whole tone 
of the book displays the defensive attitude which the railroads, regrettably but 
perhaps understandably, bring to a discussion of their problems with both the 
government and the traveling public. This is not to imply that the railroads’ 
viewpoint is necessarily the wrong one; it is simply to regret Mr. Derleth’s lack 
of objectivity. 

Sections of the book are absorbingly written, especially those concerned with 
personalities, and the writer shows an appreciation of the place of the Milwaukee 
Road in the history of the country. Appendixes including a corporate history 
and a chronological history of the Milwaukee are especially valuable to the 
student. The book is undocumented but includes a bibliography. 


Cornell University IRENE Dorotuy Neu 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


Guide to Business History: Materials for the Study of American Business History 
and Suggestions for Their Use. By Henrietta M. Larson. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1948. Pp. xxvi, 1181. $12.00. 


In the making for almost seventeen years, this extensive Guide is the product 
of several hands, but principally of Miss Larson, under the guidance of N. S. B. 
Gras. Although the compiler calls it a guide, it is largely a critical bibliography 
of about 5,000 items. Having been associated for some years with the Business 
History Group of the Harvard School of Business Administration, she fashioned 
the book according to the needs of that school. 

In conformity with her definition of business history as “the study of the 
administration and operation of business in the past,” she notes that its end 
product consists of “biographies of men and histories of firms.” At the same 
time, she designates her compilation as “a guide to a cross section of the existing 
literature on the history of business, and to the various types of materials useful 
to research in the history of business.” In other words, the end product becomes 
also the means. It is hard to see how all this differs much from a type of 
economic history, especially as she underscores historical relativity, except that 
the business historian must be biased in favor of the profit system and indi- 
vidualistic enterprise. So far as the method of research goes, it apparently differs 
little from good historical research in any field. 

The general arrangement follows this emphasis on fragmentation of history. 
After a brief section on economic background literature, offered to give insight 
into the process of historical development and to supply information concerning 
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the history of various institutions, factors, or influences, she presents biographical 
materials (printed) on business administrators and then on the histories of indi- 
vidual business units. The section on administrators is arranged according to Mr. 
Gras’s classification; that on business units, by industry. Part V, a very large sec- 
tion of about 500 pages, is devoted to histories of industries. Part VI, called “Gen- 
eral Topics in Business History,” of about 250 pages, is concerned with the nature 
of businessmen, administrative, economic, and social factors. The last section, 
of less than 100 pages, treats of “research and reference materials,” and is 
broken down into “history of business history,” manuscript records (four pages), 
business and technical museums, company publications, trade journals, trade- 
association publications, government materials, doctoral dissertations, publica- 
tions of historical societies, historical and other special libraries, biographical 
collections and materials, genealogies, regional, state, and local histories, periodical 
and serial publications, newspapers, literature and folklore, works of travelers, 
general bibliographies and bibliographic aids, and general reference works. 

Thus, while decrying the economic historian’s use of secondary sources and 
declaring that the “sine qua non of research in business history is the original 
record of the business man or firm,’ Miss Larson devotes only a few pages 
to finding lists and guides to manuscript collections and the rest of the book to 
secondary sources. 


Although this is a very useful list of numerous and often elusive references, 
with an excellent index, it is inadequate, too bulky, and confusing in arrange- 
ment. It would have been better to have produced two volumes: one as a guide 
to the writing of business history, the other as a bibliography of materials. 
The overwhelming magnitude of the task of compilation is apparent in the 
results. I find it otherwise difficult to understand why, in the seventeen years, 
a pattern for keeping sections of the work up-to-date was not devised and 
why, in the several divisions of the work, better selections were not made. 
This may explain, too, some errors and peculiarities of citation, which are 
scarcely even “reasonably helpful” and take up as much space as correct citation. 


Miss Larson would have somewhat forestalled the suggestion of additional 
items if she had not included bad examples along with better examples of 
historiography. But might it not have been better to eliminate the bad in order 
to round out sections that seem a little deficient? For the price-and-wages 
background, for example, the works of Posthumus for the Netherlands and 
Pribram for Austria might have been mentioned, and, for general economic 
history, surely Clapham and Powers’ Cambridge Economic History of Europe 
would have been preferable to some of the histories cited. Moreover, in spite 
of her emphasis on the value of association records, she fails to list Taylor’s 
three-volume History of the Board of Trade of the City of Chicago, even though 
one volume contains brief biographical notices of the members. Also, for the 
International Chamber of Commerce I could not find mention of Ridgeway’s 
Merchants of Peace. In the field of capital and credit Van Dillen’s History of 
the Principal Public Banks, though an important work, is not to be found. 
Many more omissions could be recorded, as well as commissions that should 
have been omissions. In accounting, for instance, the Green and Wolf histories, 
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both not very reliable, and Crivelli’s inadequate translation of Paccioli could 
have been left out and Murray and Geijsbeek inserted. The outstanding account- 
ing collection in the country, the Montgomery Library of Accountancy in the 
Business Library of Columbia University, is inadequately listed, and there is 
no reference to collections in the Boston Public Library and the University 
of California. Nor are Special Library Resources and the 1944 edition of the 
Handbook of Commercial, Financial and Information Services mentioned. 


Most surprising of all, however, is that the compiler discusses secondary 
European sources but fails to note the existence of business archive groups 
and collections in Europe that long preceded those in the United States and 
were sponsored by businessmen: Das Rheinische Westfalische Wirtschaftsarchiv 
in Cologne, organized in 1906, Das Schweizerische Wirtschaftsarchiv, in 1910, 
the Société Générale de Belgique, in 1920, and the Nederlandsch Economisch- 
Historisch Archief, in 1914. It might have been courteous, also, to mention the 
British Council for the Preservation of Business Archives even though it was 
formed later than the Business Historical Society, Inc. Some of these have 
materials that might very well be used by American business historians. 


Second-rate material, such as Orison Swet Marden’s and Elbert Hubbard’s 
might have given way to Who Was Who, Who’s Who in Commerce and Indus- 
try, the Business Executives and Corporation Encyclopedia, or even to Craigie’s 
Dictionary of American English on Historical Principles. Of course it does little 
good to suggest changes after a book is in print, but, had there been more 
careful consultation with the Baker Library staff, I am sure the results would 
have been much better. Certainly the sections on library catalogues and finding 
lists of manuscrips could be greatly improved. 

It is a handbook useful to the student of business history and, to a lesser 
degree, to the student of economic history. The economic historian also will 
find in it helpful suggestions of informational sources, though he should not 
use it as a reference work for correct or even accurate citation but should check 
items in a standard bibliography or catalogue. On the whole it is a helpful 
compilation in business history. Miss Larson and her collaborators are to be 
congratulated on their courageous effort to produce a much-needed work in 


this field. 


Temple University Wa ter HavusporFER 


Seventy-five Years of Progress in the Mineral Industry, 1871-1946. Edited by 
Arthur Barrette Parsons. New York: American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, 1947. Pp. xii, 817. $6.00. 


This encyclopedic collection of articles and addresses commemorates the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, founded in 1871, and possesses the virtues and limitations characteristic 
of the anniversary volume. It consists, to begin with, of three distinct sections, 
each serving a different purpose although related to the general theme of the 
occasion. The first part, accounting for half the volume, is the most systematic 
and consecutive and provides in a dozen papers by as many authors a com- 
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prehensive survey of the progress of the American mineral industry during 
the past seventy-five years. The emphasis is predominantly technological; the 
authors, among the most distinguished members of the mining and metallurgical 
profession, are specialists writing primarily for their colleagues, and they fre- 
quently trace the development of mining practices in detail and terminology 
that is somewhat difficult for a layman to comprehend. Here is, nevertheless, 
a valuable reference work, assembling in one place a great mass of authoritative 
information relevant to the technical processes of mineral and metal production 
in the United States. Here is, moreover, a convenient statistical and factual 
account not only of the familiar major minerals and metals but also of the 
many lesser minerals that have added qualitative diversity to the products of 
the industry as a whole. 

The middle portion of the volume is entitled “History of the Institute” and 
is prepared by A. B. Parsons, secretary of the American Institute, and editor of 
this anniversary publication. It is scarcely history in the sense of a connected 
narrative and may better be described as a compilation of materials from 
which a history of the institute might be written. The third section of the 
volume, comprising the addresses presented at the World Conference on 
Mineral Resources held under the auspices of the institute in 1947, is at once 
the most uneven and the most broadly significant part of the compilation. 
Lacking the continuity and completeness of coverage of the first section, these 
papers are concerned mainly with the present state and future prospects of 
the mineral industry in its principal aspects and branches. While some of 
the addresses contain the appropriate occasional remarks of such official figures 
as the Secretary of the Interior and two of the Assistant Secretaries of State, 
many of the others analyze both provocatively and authoritatively some of 
the key problems of the mineral industry from a world as well as from the 
American standpoint. Noteworthy among them are the papers, “Iron Ore and 
the Steel Industry,” “World Coal Resources,” “Petroleum and Natural Gas,” 
“Metals and Alloys of the Future,” and “The Future of Gold in World 
Economy.” The international scope of these papers is accentuated by the fact 
that the authors include British and South African as well as American experts. 

The far-ranging character of this part of the volume is further illustrated 
by the incorporation of several addresses dealing with atomic energy. One of 
these presents a discussion, the “Philosophy of International Atomic Energy 
Control,” by a member of the American delegation to the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission, while two others summarize lucidly and with 
the judicious restraint of the expert “The Role of the Engineer in the Develop- 
ment of Atomic Energy” and the “Application of Atomic Energy to Industry.” 
If the economic historian may find in the first part of this volume a useful 
survey of the recent revolutionary past of the mineral! industry, he will also 
be able to enlarge his understanding of its present and probably no less 
revolutionary future through the reasoned and reserved judgments that are 
presented with supporting evidence in the last section. 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute SAMUEL REZNECK 
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Cooperatives in the Petroleum Industry. Part I: Observations on the Cooperative 
Movement, by Ludwig von Mises; Part II: Petroleum Cooperatives in Action, 
by K. E. Ettinger; Part III: The Exemption of Cooperatives from Federal 
Income Taxation, by Robert H. Montgomery and James O. Wynn; Part IV: 
What the People in Co-op Land Think of Petroleum Cooperatives, by Berry 
Wall. Published by the Petroleum Industry Research Foundation, 1947. 
Pp. 61, 165, 67, 97. $3.00. 


This elaborate work is a propaganda offensive against consumer co-operatives 
in general and petroleum co-operatives in particular. It is one shot in a conflict 
between two types of economic organization, one centered in profit-making for 
stockholders of commercial concerns; the other in patronage refunds for co-opera- 
tive consumers. As in most propaganda the authors make a great show of being 
“objective” and “public-spirited.” Short of profanity, however, there is nothing 
too bad to say of petroleum co-operatives: co-op leaders foster a false ideology, 
unjustly condemn private enterprise, are forcing out of business the independents 
in the oil industry, are attempting to internationalize petroleum resources, and 
favor undemocratic organization of the co-operatives themselves, not to mention 
other nefarious activities. 

The only real question stressed in this publication lies in the partial exemption 
of petroleum (and other) co-operatives from federal income taxation. An advan- 
tage which may balance this privilege is the competition offered by the co-opera- 
tives to the big concerns. This appears a crucial matter when the steady growth 
of those concerns at the expense of “small business” is considered. Taking the 
situation as a whole into account, I would side with the co-operatives as against 
the big corporations. 

This four-part work should be of real interest to seasoned students of propa- 
ganda and to those believing our business economy is “free” and can do no 
wrong if let alone by co-operatives and by government. I myself feel slightly 
nauseated by the performance. 


University of Kansas SEBA ELDRIDGE 


Tennessee Valley Resources: Their Development and Use. By M. H. Satterfield 
and Others. Knoxville: Tennessee Valley Authority, 1947. Pp. 145. 


In this brief monograph M. H. Satterfield and other members of the staff 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority have given a progress report on accom- 
plishments in the Tennessee Valley in the past fourteen years. They explain 
the nature and content of the program, with special emphasis on methods and 
working relationships. Some indication is given of the magnitude of the work 
still to be done. 

The writers naturally view the TVA in a favorable light but offer little 
quantitative evidence to substantiate its accomplishments in fields where it 
has been most widely criticized. Here are specific illustrations, however, of 
the program of our best-known government-owned corporation, of its experiences 
in working with other governmental agencies on all levels, and of future needs. 


University of Missouri Lewis E. ATHERTON 
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The Need of the Railways for Additional Fixed-Plant Capital and Possible 
Means of Its Attainment. By J. G. Lyne. New York: Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Company, 1948. Pp. vii, 169. $2.50. 


The “railway problem” to this author is how to revive capital expenditure 
by the railways: how to move investors to advance their funds and induce 
managements to expend capital or earnings on fixed plant. There has been 
virtually no new equity financing since 1930. The tremendous expansion in 
ton-mileage during the war was possible because of the net investment that 
took place in the 1920’s and the improvement in co-operative managerial control. 
The latter has reached its maximum, and further increases in rail transportation 
capacity will have to come through new capital formation (improvement or 
replacement of tracks, bridges, stations, roadways, shops; rolling stock and 
motive power can be adequately supplied through equipment trusts). Why is 
the new capital not forthcoming? Because investors and managers fear the 
effect on revenues of future subsidies by government to rival forms of trans- 
portation. The solution of the problem, according to Mr. Lyne, who as one of 
the editors of Railway Age presumably represents the point of view of the 
rail carriers, is to limit future outlays of public capital on transportation facilities 
to those that can be financed by tolls levied upon the users of the facilities. 
The alternative he believes to be governmental contributions to the railroads 
for improvements to fixed plant (not chargeable to railway property account), 
which would be a further socialization of transportation costs. 


This book was written as a doctoral dissertation in 1945. The fact that the 
railroads spent a record total of one and one-quarter billion dollars on improve- 
ments and betterments in 1948 (The New York Times, January 14, 1949) 
suggests that railway managers, at least, are overcoming their fears. 


Wellesley College J. T. Lamsre 


Production Cost Trends in Selected Industrial Areas. By Philip Neff and Others. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1948. Pp. xii, 249. $4.00. 


This book reports a study of regional differentials in labor cost for manufac- 
turing industries in six industrial areas in the United States covering the period 
1929-1939. 

Labor costs, by which the authors mean unit labor costs, were measured by 
the ratio of wages to value added computed from the reports of the United 
States Census of Manufactures. Differences in this ratio were analyzed for 
six groups of durable-goods industries and seven groups of nondurable-goods 
industries in the Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, and 
Pittsburgh industrial areas. In addition, comparisons were made for the follow- 
ing individual industries: bread, furniture, paper boxes, newspaper and periodical 
printing and publishing, paint, concrete products, structural metalwork, heating 
and cooking apparatus (except electric), and aircraft. 


It is my opinion that unit labor costs cannot be reliably measured by the 
ratio of wages to value added as was attempted in this study, and I suspect 
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from the qualifications made by the authors that they might now agree with me. 
But before discussing this question, the major conclusions of the authors should 
be stated: 


1. That there was a “consistent upward trend in the labor cost ratio in 
most industries and areas” during the decade of the thirties. 

2. That “Los Angeles, Chicago, and San Francisco are relatively low cost 
areas and that Detroit and Cleveland are high cost areas.” It is interesting to 
note that this conclusion was preceded by the observation that it was “exceedingly 
dangerous to draw generalized conclusions with respect to the cost position 
of the areas.” 

3. That “regional cost differentials . . . . most often result not from differ- 
ences in hours, wages, or prices but from differences in capital equipment, 
physical productivity of labor, and resource endowment.” 

Is the ratio of wages to value added a reliable indicator of trends in unit 
labor cost, as Philip Neff and his associates assumed? It did not prove to be 
at the national level between 1929 and 1939. Then, unit labor costs declined 
for manufacturing as a whole according to studies of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics (Monthly Labor Review, May 1942, p. 1072). But the ratio 
of wages to value added was higher at the end than at the beginning of the 
period. What accounts for this divergence of movement? 

The ratio of wages to value added is essentially the ratio of labor cost per 
unit to labor cost per unit plus other nonmaterial costs and profits per unit. 
During the thirties labor costs per unit went down, but the other nonmaterial unit 
costs and unit profits went down even more. In other words the rise in the ratio 
of wages to value added from 1929 to 1939 signified only that unit labor costs had 
declined relatively less than other unit costs and unit profits combined and not 
that unit labor costs had increased. 

Thus it would seem that one could hardly use the ratio of wages to value 
added as an indicator of the trend in unit labor costs. And I believe that Mr. Neff 
would agree for aggregate manufacturing at the national level. In fact, I suspect 
that the authors did not necessarily mean “unit labor costs” when they wrote 
in the concluding chapter about the upward trend of the labor cost ratio in 
manufacturing industries. Rather I believe that at this point they were really 
using the wage-value-added ratio as a rough measure of changes in the relative 
share of the income originated by manufacturing industries which was received 
by labor. This share is, of course, bound to show a relative increase, if a 
period of relatively full employment of manufacturing resources is compared 
with one of partial employment such as 1929 with 1939. 

The book under review is only incidentally about national trends, however. 
It is in analysis by areas that Mr. Neff believes the ratio of wages to value 
added can be used as an indicator of unit labor costs. He is aware of the 
changes in price, rate of capacity use, and other influences which can bear 
acutely on the nonwage components of value added, but he thinks that the 
variations which these influences produce can be ignored, if one is studying a 
single industry in different areas. Then, according to Mr. Neff, price movements 
can be considered a neutral factor because prices for the same product will 
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tend to move similarly in comparable regions and interarea differences in 
interest, dividends, and profits will not be significant within the same industry. 

But is an industry as similar from one area to another as Mr. Neff assumes? 
I doubt it—at least for industries no more narrowly defined than in present 
census classifications. The “dissimilarities of product” which were found to 
hamper the analysis of area differentials for an industrial group also carry 
over into a single industrial classification. Examples are given in the book of 
the bread industry in one area producing a much greater variety of items than 
in another area and of the furniture industry in one area specializing on quite 
a different grade and type of furniture from that of another locality. Such 
differences in “product mix” and character of product may produce considerable 
differences in the ratio of wages to value added, and yet it is possible that 
the labor cost per unit might be the same on an identical product. 

Nor would narrowing the analysis to the manufacture of an identical product 
necessarily mean that the ratio of wages to value added would accurately reflect 
differences in labor cost per unit between areas. Prices might still vary from 
one area to another on an identical product, especially if the product were sold 
in local or regional markets; and if prices varied, it would mean that two 
areas could have different ratios of wages to value added and yet the same unit 
labor cost—all because other nonmaterial costs per unit or profits per unit were 
different in the two areas. 

Probably Mr. Neff would admit the possibilities suggested for divergences in 
two different industrial areas between unit labor costs and the ratio of wages 
to value added. He would still justify his conclusion about Los Angeles being 
a low-cost area on the ground that, except for San Francisco, it had a persistently 
lower ratio of wages to value added for all manufacturing than any of the other 
areas throughout the decade of the thirties. Any persistent tendency on the part 
of the ratio of wages to value added indicates a similar tendency on the part 
of unit labor costs according to Mr. Neff. I am skeptical, as my comments have 
indicated, and it should be recorded that Mr. Neff, himself, issues a number 
of warnings throughout the book that the cost positions of industrial areas 
cannot be definitely established from the data analyzed. 


University of Pennsylvania H. S. Davis 


Print Paper Pendulum: Group Pressures and the Price of Newsprint. By L. Ethan 
Ellis. [Rutgers Studies in History, No. 4.] New Brunswick: Rutgers University 
Press, 1948. Pp. viii, 215. $3.00. 


Out of all the factors that together may have caused the price of newsprint to 
fluctuate from 1878 to 1936, the time span of this small study, L. Ethan Ellis 
has chosen rather arbitrarily to examine only the antagonistic “group pressures” 
of producers of newsprint on the one hand and some users of it on the other. 
He himself seems to have no theory of price formation; he does not say that 
group pressures have been most important in fixing the price of newsprint at 
any time; his book is simply devoted to stating what prices have been and 
how producers and consumers, through their trade associations or industrial 
combinations, have tried to raise or lower them according to their special interests. 
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In the course of his narrative, Mr. Ellis does note some of the political, 
economic, and propagandic weapons employed rather ruthlessly by both sides, 
often with scant regard for truth or the public interest. He also tells how in 
recent times big producers and big users have been able occasionally to settle 
their differences at the expense of the smaller firms in either camp and at the 
expense of labor and the general consuming public. But these themes are 
only incidental to Mr. Ellis’ narrative; only incidental too are his occasional 
references to the effect on prices of general business-cycle phenomena, the 
changing structure of the newsprint and newspaper industries, and location factors 
which ultimately forced the bulk of the newsprint-producing industry from 
the United States to Canada. Moreover, Mr. Ellis has little to say, pricewise, 
about the effects of the huge growth in the demand for older types of newsprint 
resulting from the enlargement of American newspapers and newspaper circula- 
tion in his period or about the effects of the booming demand for new types 
of slick paper from the enormously successful publishers of the emergent, color- 
fully illustrated national magazines. He practically ignores technological changes 
in the industries producing and using newsprint, changes in the organization 
and wages of labor in those industries, and the effects of such changes upon 
prices and pricing factors. 

Mr. Ellis does not include in his book a graph showing newsprint price trends 
from 1878 to 1936; yet his book may best be described simply as a gloss upon 
such a graph—and a rather arbitrary and superficial gloss at that. 

The book is well documented and has a useful bibliography and an index. 


New York, New York WitutaM MILLER 


Mechanization Takes Command: A Contribution to Anonymous History. By 
Siegfried Giedion. New York: Oxford University Press, 1948. Pp. 743. $12.50. 


Mechanization Takes Command is a rich, sprawling, uneven book that grew 
out of ideas and interests foreshadowed in the author’s earlier work, Space, Time 
and Architecture (Harvard University Press, 1941). In that striking volume 
Siegfried Giedion, a noted Swiss promoter-historian-critic of modern art and 
architecture, explored the developments in new materials, methods, and concepts 
that went into the making of “the modern architectural tradition.’ He now 
moves with comparable sweep and imagination, though with less background or 
direction, into a field of economic history: the ways in which mechanization has 
moved in upon our daily life over the past hundred years and the problems it 
has posed. Both the author and his purpose can be better understood if the 
second book is judged against the background of the first; and this is perhaps 
intended, for the two volumes have appeared in identical format. Both, be it 
noted, represent publishing efforts on the grand (and expensive) scale: spacious, 
massive, and illustrated with hundreds of photographs and drawings, remarkable 
for their range and interest and for the skill with which they have been incorpo- 
rated into the text. Indeed, a review of the 501 illustrations in the present vol- 
ume could be unhesitatingly enthusiastic. The text, however, demands a more 
complex judgment. 
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Those familiar with Space, Time and Architecture can anticipate the tone and 
texture of Mr. Giedion’s approach to the problem of mechanization. He is a 
man who wants to comprehend the modern age. Though there is a good deal of 
diffused romanticism in the book, there is none of the Ruskin-Morris flight from 
the world that is. He is not trying to escape the machine. His objective is rather 
to grasp the “nature” of mechanization, the patterns of its growth and its impact 
on life, with the hope that the modern world—whose inhabitants still seem dis- 
posed to remain stubbornly organic—may be able to move toward some better 
balance, toward some “new equipoise” wherein man and machine both may 
prosper. In pursuing this quest and in his frequent wanderings from it, Mr. 
Giedion has included a little of everything—art, mysticism, philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, physiology, and a substantial amount of technological history. In short, this 
is a full, fertile, disjointed volume that is free from both the vices and the 
virtues of much academic scholarship and perhaps must ultimately be evaluated 
by other canons. 

The substance of the book separates into two levels. The first, developed at the 
beginning and at random thereafter, deals with some of the concepts and prin- 
ciples underlying mechanization. Insights here run better than exposition. Root 
concepts such as “movement” and “process” are properly appreciated, but the 
commentary on them at times becomes pretty vague and murky, drawing on 
mixed representatives of the new geist and curiously omitting some of the most 
important, such as Whitehead. The second level, which makes up the mass of the 
book, consists of relatively detailed and sometimes quite brilliant studies of the 
endless range of processes and things that have been mechanized over the past 
century: from locks and reapers to dentists’ chairs, stoves, and bathrooms. In these 
studies the author has drawn widely from American experience, where mechaniza- 
tion went on with a freedom and fervor unmatched in the Old World. He has 
made extensive use of Patent Office materials and of certain business records, 
particularly from the Chicago area. 

Were this book to be judged by the standards of economic history, the review 
would have to dwell on the lack of sustained, ordered analysis, the uneven han- 
dling of descriptive materials, the general neglect of the relation of mechaniza- 
tion to “economics” (to productivity, costs, the growth of new economic forms, 
and so forth), the failure to recognize those who, like A. P. Usher, have opened 
up the field before him, the diffuseness of the discussion. 

But this is a different kind of book, written in a different way, from a dif- 
ferent approach, for a different purpose. Furthermore it tries to deal boldly with 
problems and interrelations that more traditional studies often skirt. In this its 
success has naturally varied, but it has come up with some fresh insights and 
some good perspectives. Mr. Giedion has, for instance, seen the whole develop- 
ment leading to modern assembly lines and scientific management in its proper 
setting: as an outgrowth of tendencies toward rationalization and division of 
labor that came to the fore in early modern times and had reached a high level 
of maturity before mechanization really entered the picture (using examples 
from the slaughtering and breadmaking industries). In the early period of con- 
tinuous-motion methods of production, Oliver Evans is given his due as an 
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innovator, and for the later age very interesting use is made of the motion studies 
of such men as Gilbreth and Marey. Again, the mechanization and rationaliza- 
tion of the American kitchen is discussed in relation to the absence of a “servant 
class,” to the feminist movement, and to attitudes toward the American home. 
Approached as a full and variegated notebook, in brief, this volume offers much 
that is interesting and suggestive; so much, in fact, that one can only wish it had 
been a better ordered and integrated effort. 


Harvard University Joun E. Sawyer 


FARMERS 


The Agrarian Revolt in Western Canada: A Survey Showing American Parallels. 
By Paul F. Sharp. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1948. Pp. ix, 
204. $3.00. 


In this interesting and readable account of the political revolt of the farmers 
of western Canada in the twentieth century Paul F. Sharp points out the striking 
similarities and parallels between the farmers’ political movement on both sides 
of the Canadian-American boundary. He recognizes that the forty-ninth parallel 
is only a line and not a wall shutting out the free movement of people and ideas. 
The Canadian agrarian uprising was the product of the social and economic con- 
ditions of the Canadian farmer, but the methods that he followed to improve his 
position owed much to previous American experience and to the leadership of 
men trained in American agrarian movements like the Populist crusade and the 
Nonpartisan League. The emphasis on such democratic reforms as woman 
suffrage, the recall, and the popular nomination of candidates illustrates the 
essential frontier character of this revolt. 

The most valuable chapters are those that deal with the origins of this political 
movement among Canadian farmers. The agrarian crusade was the product of 
social and economic difficulties growing out of the rapid settlement of western 
Canada in the decade prior to World War I. These problems were increased 
under the stress of war with its attendant inflation and shortage of man power. 
Already the farmers’ associations had fought and lost their first political battlek— 
the reciprocity election of 1911. Partly as a result of the failure to secure agrarian 
reforms within the party system and partly under the influence of the Nonpartisan 
League, Canadian farmers at the close of the war established an independent 
political movement. Two of the most useful chapters in the book are those that 
deal with the impact of the Nonpartisan League on Canada and its role in the 
creation of the Independent Agrarian party. This is one phase of the league’s 
activities that has received little or no examination by either Canadian or 
American historians. 

In his account of the farmers in politics, Mr. Sharp emphasizes developments 
in Alberta. The American influence was very strong there and the leader of the 
United Farmers of Alberta was Missouri-born Henry Wise Wood. This section 
is the least satisfactory part of the book. There are signs of somewhat hasty proof 
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reading which resulted in a few factual errors. The emphasis on the American 
influence on the farmers’ movement has led to a neglect of the equally important 
influence of English radicalism. Even in Alberta, English Radical ideas in regard 
to monetary reform were very influential. The agrarian political revolt in western 
Canada was effected not only by the ideas of frontier radicalism but also by the 
urban radicalism of Fabian socialism and the success of the Rochdale co-operative 
movement. 


There is a very useful critical bibliography and an excellent index. 


New York University Wi.uiaM K. Ropu 


The Bright-Tobacco Industry, 1860-1929. By Nannie May Tilley. Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1948. Pp. xiv, 754. $8.00. 


Bright tobacco is the type used largely in the manufacture of American 
cigarettes and produced in two relatively restricted areas: the “old belt” in central 
Virginia and North Carolina and a “new belt” along the South Atlantic coastal 
plain. The history of this tobacco is one of long and frequently dramatic experi- 
mentation with soils, cultural techniques, and curing processes to secure a 
tobacco light in color and flavor. Its numerous grades make for a particularly 
complex marketing process which has a history characterized by farmers’ dis- 
satisfaction more frequently frustrated than appeased. The story of the manu- 
facture of its products is one of rapid technological changes, of small manu- 
facturers swallowed up by a great trust, and of the accumulation of great fortunes. 
Both the Civil War and World War I served to stimulate greatly consumer demand 
for bright-tobacco products. 

The book is confined to the internal affairs of the bright-tobacco industry. 
Roughly equal space is given to the problems of the cultivation of bright 
tobacco, marketing by farmers to processors, and the manufacture of consumer 
products. In each section the focus is on the evolution of solutions, technological 
and institutional, to the problems faced by the industry. Within these limits the 
study is exhaustive, based on a very large volume of documentary material, with 
everything of conceivable pertinence woven into the text together with much 
that seems irrelevant. 


The story is told in terms of the individuals who played prominent roles. There 
is consequently much data here on the innovator, but unfortunately no attempt 
is made to generalize his functions or characteristics. It is to be hoped that some- 
one, and certainly the author is in the best position to do so, will draw together 
the scattered bits and describe for us in generalized and analytical fashion the 
innovator as he functioned in this very dynamic industry. 

The conclusions of the author with regard to the role of the trust, the American 
Tobacco Company, in the determination of prices paid for farmers’ tobacco are 
of particular interest. Miss Tilley concludes that, contrary to accepted ideas, the 
trust was not responsible for the plight of the tobacco producer resulting from 
the low prices prevailing in the period of its dominance from 1890 to 1911. Such 
conditions, she holds, derived from the complex grading system that placed the 
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farmer at the mercy of warehousemen and speculators. The conclusion should be 
checked with the activities of the trust and the conditions prevailing in other 
tobacco-producing areas. 


The general reader will find it necessary to supply his own perspective, even 
as regards other types of tobacco. Virtually no attention is paid to the role of the 
industry in the nation at large. Even in the case of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany, only those aspects of its activities affecting bright tobacco are discussed. 
There is much reference to the plight of the tobacco farmer but no evaluation of 
his condition compared with those who raised other crops, much discussion of 
the revolution in retailing but no hint about the relation of such changes to those 
occurring elsewhere. In general the book makes no effort either to relate the 
industry to the larger environment or to generalize from the experience of bright 
tobacco. 


These limitations are mentioned not in criticism, since the book is a major 
research achievement, but to permit a proper evaluation. Aside from offering a 
definite source of information to anyone specifically interested in the bright- 
tobacco industry it should serve as a valuable source book to the economic his- 
torian interested in agricultural or technological change, in institutional evolu- 
tion as in marketing, or in entrepreneurship. The excellent Index will aid such 
users, though I should have found a glossary of technical terms a great aid. 


Princeton University CLARENCE H. Danuor 


A History of the Octoraro Farmers Club 1856-1946. Edited by Sanders P. 
McComsey. Christiana, Pa.: Madison E. McElwain, 1948. Pp. 227. $4.75. 


This important contribution to the literature of American rural life is, briefly, 
the story of a farm club organized in 1856 by a small group of farmers living 
in those parts of Lancaster and Chester counties, Pennsylvania, drained by the 
Octoraro Creek. The purpose of the club as stated by its founders, and from 
which it has not deviated, was improvement of farms, through the study and 
application of new methods and materials, new machinery, selective breeding, 
and experimentation. 


Those who founded the club were also interested in promoting social inter- 
course and mental enhancement. From its establishment to the present, therefore, 
monthly meetings have been held, each member serving as host to his fellow 
members. At each meeting an essay prepared by the host and dealing with some 
subject of interest to the club and its guests has been read. There were no less than 
seven hundred of these Host’s Essays. Often those of unusual quality were pub- 
lished in local newspapers. Some have disappeared. Excerpts from several of 
these essays constitute the content of chapter 8 of the volume under review. By 
far the most important part of the volume in terms of source material is the 
long chapter 4 entitled “Survey of Minutes.” Here one finds a veritable mine of 
interesting items that shed light on the progress of American agriculture and 
rural life in the northeastern region of the United States since the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Power devices, clearing of land, cattle rations, fertilizers, the 
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introduction of the lightning rod, soil improvement, weed eradication, washing 
machines, crop reports, education, rural social life, soap orders, gambling, 
prohibition, and farm legislation are a sample of the topics discussed. 

The accounts of the anniversary celebrations and the formation of the House- 
keepers’ Club also contain valuable material. Chapter 2, entitled “The Charter 
Members,” is entirely biographical and, therefore, of local value and interest. 
The map accompanying the text is excellent. 

Except that it is without an index this book is a model which similar organiza- 
tions might well follow in making the record of their activities easily available 
not only to the student of rural life but also to the lay public. 


Columbia University Harry J. CARMAN 


The Forest Products History Foundation. [Forest Products History Foundation 
Series, Publication No. 1.] St. Paul: The Forest Products History Foundation, 


1947. Pp. 16. 


Time in the Timber. By C. M. Oehler. [Forest Products History Foundation 
Series, Publication No. 2.] St. Paul: The Forest Products History Foundation, 


1948. Pp. 56. 

Forest Conservation in Colonial Times. By Lillian M. Willson. [Forest Products 
History Foundation Series, Publication No. 3.] St. Paul: The Forest Products 
History Foundation, 1948. Pp. 32. 


It is difficult to imagine what American development might have been like 
without the resources so lavishly provided in the forests. No historians can be 
unaware of the part these resources played in Colonial commerce, shipbuilding, 
and imperial policy, in making possible cheap home construction in wooded 
areas and dearer frame-house building in the treeless plains country. In prac- 
tically every phase of American economic development heavy drafts have been 
made upon our forest resources, and forest-conservation problems have consti- 
tuted a prime political issue for three hundred years. 

The Forest Products History Foundation was established in 1946 for the 
study of this “old and complex industry.” Under the leadership of Rodney Loehr 
it is collecting museum pieces, bringing together bibliographical information con- 
cerning source materials, engaging in research into various problems of the 
lumber industry, and projecting a series of studies that promises well for the 
future. The first three of its pamphlet publications describe the aims of the 
foundation, enumerate extensively the regulatory legislation concerning cutting 
and utilization of trees that was adopted by colonial and local governments in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and provide the recollections of a 
timekeeper with lumbering gangs in northern Minnesota in the summer of 1928. 
Lillian M. Willson’s Forest Conservation in Colonial Times is an instructive and 
careful analysis of the restrictive laws which “were evaded and ignored, since 
they did not fit the American scene.” The recollections of C. M. Oehler, Time in 
the Timber, are better organized, clearer in detail, less romantic and more useful 
than much of the available reminiscent material on lumbering in the period 
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when methods and machines were very different from those of the twentieth 
century. 

It is to be hoped that the foundation will be successful in raising the funds 
necessary to continue the work it has started so auspiciously. 

Cornell University Paut W. Gates 


URBAN PROBLEMS 


The Story of Water Supply. By Frederick William Robins. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1946. Pp. x, 207. $5.50. 


The history of water supply has so many different aspects that any attempt at 
comprehensive treatment presents almost insurmountable difficulties of exposi- 
tion. Mr. Robins has been fully conscious of these difficulties, but he was not 
diverted from the primary objective of treating the subject as comprehensively 
as possible. He has been interested in the dew ponds of England, in dowsing, and 
in the architectural treatment of fountains, wellheads, and aqueducts. Interesting 
items of folklore appear unexpectedly. But all this material seems to fall into 
place in the narrative. Mr. Robins justly felt that much attempt at analysis 
would quickly enlarge the subject to unmanageable proportions. It would, how- 
ever, be possible to give a somewhat more vivid sense of the technical and social 
problems if more emphasis were placed on the differences in scale between the 
water supplies for a modest individual establishment and the water supply for a 
substantial collective settlement or town. The persistence of relatively simple 
systems for the working of wells obscures the actual development of techniques 
for large-scale institutional and municipal systems. 

Individual supplies from a single well or spring do not involve any system for 
distribution over an area. In some medieval castles, the well shaft was made 
directly accessible to several stories in the castle, but the well was used without 
any supplementary distributive system. Individual wells may achieve a considera- 
ble scale. From an early date, hand-dug wells were excavated to great depths so 
that they were capable of supplying a considerable settlement. Olympiodorus 
(fifth century A.D.) cites a well 600 feet deep in northern Africa. Depths of 160 
to 200 feet were not uncommon. Artesian borings are attributed to 1126 A.D. in 
the province of Artois, but even if these attributions are technically correct there 
is little evidence of any general use of this technique until the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The major development occurs in the late eighteenth century. 

Water-supply systems designed to serve large institutions or entire municipali- 
ties appear at an early date in antiquity, notably in Mesopotamia. Systems of this 
general type reached their highest form in the Roman Empire. Water was 
brought from unpolluted lakes or ponds by tunnels supplemented at times by 
aqueducts. High-level reservoirs made it possible to distribute supplies over con- 
siderable areas by gravity. Baths, palaces, and some private establishments were 
supplied by small pipes from the reservoir or aqueduct; public fountains pro- 
vided for the mass of the population. Until the time of Trajan, the area on the 
right bank of the Tiber was dependent upon wells. After the break-up of the 
empire, wells came into use again. 
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General systems of a simpler sort were based on water led into the town by 
open channels on the surface of the ground. In many areas, water was brought 
in by tunnels below the general level of the town, so that the water had to be 
drawn or carried up from considerable depths. All types of systems are to be 
found in antiquity, and all types continued in use or reappeared in the Middle 
Ages, though frequently on smaller scales than would have been necessary for 
the cities of antiquity. All these systems made use of pipes of various kinds for 
distribution to individual buildings, but pipes were rarely used for primary main 
channels. 

Modern supply systems involve a group of technical changes: the development 
of pumping stations to raise water to high-level reservoirs for distribution, 
increased use of pipes for conveyance of water, both in local distribution and in 
main lines, and the application of water to sanitation. These changes developed 
slowly in the interval between the Renaissance and the Industrial Revolution, 
but the newer techniques were not firmly established and integrated until the 
middle of the nineteenth century. The complexities of this long development are 
clearly brought out by Mr. Robins, but it is obviously impossible to cover so 
much ground in detail or with full documentation. This volume adequately 
accomplishes the modest purpose of the author; it gives us a “coherent story, of 
general interest and without much technical detail, of one of man’s foremost and 
most necessary utilitarian undertakings.” 

Harvard University Axssotr Payson UsHER 


The Economic Rivalry Between St. Louis and Chicago, 1850-1880. By Wyatt 
Winton Belcher. [Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, No. 529]. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1947. Pp. 223. $3.00. 


The Philadelphia-Baltimore Trade Rivalry, 1780-1860. By James Weston Livin- 
good. Harrisburg: The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 


1947. Pp. vii, 195. $1.00. 


Intercity rivalry for trade and markets has been a familiar aspect of the Ameri- 
can economic scene from an early day. It assumed an especially pronounced form 
during the nineteenth century when the rapid increase and spread of population 
were unusually favorable for the growth of cities and a series of major inno- 
vations in transportation retarded the hardening of the pattern of internal 
commerce. Of the two studies under review, that of Livingood is the more 
restricted in scope and interest. The author has limited his attention to the earlier 
and much less important phase of the Philadelphia-Baltimore rivalry, that con- 
cerned with the trade of the Susquehanna Valley. Within these somewhat narrow 
limits, a useful account is given of the efforts of the commercial interests of the 
two cities to enlarge and strengthen their respective positions in the expanding 
trade of this geographic area. Although the economic significance of the rivalry 
is not made very clear to the reader, the material presented on the course of 
trade and the development of transportation facilities has much interest. The study 
is somewhat marred by an awkward literary style. For example, we are told 
that the navigation of “the crooked, meandering Susquehannah River” was 
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“dangerous and hazardous,” and without “perpendicular falls.” The two cities 
are described as “gladiators” engaged over an eighty-year period in a “com- 
mercial tournament,” a contest that “was extensive and hostile. .... As the 
jousting grounds developed and widened, frequent, strong desperate blows 
were struck by both contestants.” 

Although confined to a briefer period, Belcher’s study is more comprehensive 
in scope and more mature in analysis. It does not change materially our knowl- 
edge of the commercial development of the Middle West; nor does it deepen our 
understanding of the fundamental economic forces at work in the trade of this 
region in the third quarter of the century. But it does present in a clear and well- 
organized manner the story of the expansion of the overlapping market areas 
of St. Louis and Chicago and of the various factors that influenced the course 
of each city’s trade, including the efforts of business groups to swing the balance 
in favor of their own community. 

Both studies suffer from an overreadiness to accept at its face value the lan- 
guage of controversy and promotion. Both authors indulge in the personification 
of the cities under consideration—“Baltimore was raving mad,” “The city 
[Chicago] took a bulldog attitude,” “St. Louis dreamed,” “Philadelphia realized” 
—to an extent that can easily mislead the unwary reader and may even have 
influenced the thinking of the writers. The temptation to sacrifice clarity of 
thought to convenience of expression is one that few of us succeed in avoiding. 
Unfortunately, in neither study is the attempt made to analyze the varying 
attitudes toward intercity trade rivalry prevailing among the several economic 
groups that comprised the urban complex. 


Industrial College of the Armed Forces Louis C. Hunter 


New York, The World’s Capital City: Its Development and Contributions to 
Progress. By Cleveland Rodgers and Rebecca Browning Rankin. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1948. Pp. xviii, 398. $5.00. 


The Greater City: New York, 1898-1948. Edited by Allan Nevins and John 
Allen Krout. New York: Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. vii, 267. $3.00. 


Mr. Rodgers and Miss Rankin, city planner and reference librarian respectively, 
have contributed a remarkably informative and readable volume to Greater New 
York’s golden anniversary. Their first chapter poses a challenge to comprehen- 
sion, and they have kept that central purpose in mind throughout this book. 

The authors delve deeply into the city’s history, not however for the sake of 
its history but to find the roots of its strength, the sources of its present-day 
characteristics. Toward the end of the book they remark in passing that “written 
history has not been able to keep pace with New York,” and they wou!d no 
doubt be the first to admit that their volume does not remedy that situation, yet 
the historic lore they have turned up, while lacking the unity and continuity 
generally demanded of a historian, does add interest and a sense of time depth 
to the panoramic view of Greater New York portrayed here. 

The temptation must have been great to treat this vast accumulation of people 
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as statistical masses, but Rodgers and Rankin have successfully high-lighted the 
work and character of a number of significant personalities. Not only are most 
of the mayors and political leaders aptly characterized but many of the principal 
builders of other aspects of the city’s life are brought into the picture. These indi- 
viduals increase in stature as the authors approach the present, and none bulk 
larger than La Guardia and Moses on the Greater New York horizon, yet per- 
haps for a comprehension of the world’s capital city this is the correct perspective. 

Of course neither the internal municipal programs nor the local leaders pro- 
vided the chief source of vitality for the world’s greatest metropolis, and the 
authors have skillfully related the developments they describe to state, national, 
and global movements. Necessarily, these digressions into national and interna- 
tional trade, finance, politics, and practical science will strike specialists in these 
fields as much too sketchy; yet, like the fragments of historical lore included here, 
they contribute to a sense, if not an understanding, of the towering strength of 
this great city. 

Some disproportions in emphasis appear. Readers will be grateful for the large 
space given to city planning in view of the special competence of Cleveland 
Rodgers in this field, though it does throw the book somewhat out of balance; 
but the lengthy treatment of finance to the virtual exclusion of many other aspects 
of the community’s economic life seems less justifiable. Organized labor is 
scarcely mentioned, and neither the so-called little fellow nor the immigrant is 
given much attention, except as in the market for better transportation, better 
housing, better parks, better government—all very important but not the whole 
story. 

No single book could recount the full story of New York’s three hundred 
years of growth or encompass the full girth of its present vast proportions, but 
Rodgers and Rankin are to be congratulated for their lively, informative, and 
well-written volume, which will help many readers to a fuller comprehension of 
New York. The illustrations are numerous and excellent; an index and a useful 
bibliography are included. 

The Greater City: New York, 1898-1948, the official volume prepared for New 
York’s golden anniversary, contains five excellent commemorative essays. Allan 
Nevins portrays in sweeping sentences much of the spirit and character of the 
Greater City. We get here a sense of its dynamic energies, its many sharp con- 
trasts, its ever-shifting lights and shadows, together with a hopeful appraisal of 
its significance. John Krout tells the story of the framing of the charter in a brief 
but informative chapter. Carl Carmer reviews the political scene from Van Wyck 
to O’Dwyer in a brilliantly written kaleidoscopic account, full of movement and 
color and personalities. Thomas C. Cochran manages to pack into his well- 
balanced chapter, “The City’s Business,” something on almost all aspects of the 
economic life of the metropolis, both public and private. Margaret Clapp notes 
briefly some characteristics of several distinctive neighborhoods and summarizes 
the high lights of the city’s cultural life. A main effect of this last section, which 
deals with many aspects of urban life that urgently require study and under- 
standing, is to emphasize the need, evident throughout the book, for a more 
thorough historical treatment of the metropolis. Such an assignment would 
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require more time and space than that allotted to these writers, very much more, 
and the city should shoulder the responsibility. 

Except for Krout’s article and an occasional backward glance in the other chap- 
ters, the authors have confined themselves to the last fifty years. Their limited 
space has ruled out the anecdotal material that makes the volume by Rodgers and 
Rankin so lively, but they have achieved a more evenly balanced picture, though 
a few gaps, such as the omission of charity and welfare activities, must be noted. 
The illustrations are profuse and well selected and add much to the popular value 
of the book. The lack of a bibliography will probably not be observed by most 
readers, but many will miss an index. 


Rochester, New York Brake McKELvey 


EUROPEAN NATIONS 


British Economy of the Nineteenth Century. By W. W. Rostow. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1948. Pp. 240. $4.00. 


Mr. Rostow explicitly points out that these essays “in no sense . . . . constitute 
a complete analysis of the British economy over the years 1790-1914.” But he is 
somewhat overmodest in describing them simply as “a collection of exercises in 
method.” An exercise implies a reworking of old material. These essays break 
new ground for British economic history in this period. They bring together 
much new material and give new meaning to old, interpreting both in the light 
of economic theory on the relationship of capital investment, production, prices, 
and wages. 

The nine essays illustrate four types of application of current theory in the 
writing of economic history. Perhaps the most significant and successful as 
demonstrations of method are the first two chapters distinguishing and analyzing 
long-term trends and cycles from 1790 to 1914. The treatment is somewhat 
summary and the data is given in condensed and derived form; but the inter- 
dependence of capital investment, domestic and foreign, prices, and wages is 
very clearly shown. Table I, giving data on a dozen phases of economic develop- 
ment in terms of average annual percentage change for each of the five phases 
into which the century is divided, is immensely suggestive. It would have been 
useful, however, to have the infoymation on interim movements if only as a 
check on the need for other correlations. This is especially true for the first three 
quarters of the period when other reliable and relevant figures are not very acces- 
sible. One may question whether the gross barter terms of trade turned favorable 
to Britain from 1815 to 1847. Official values, which are essentially records of 
quantity, show exports rising more rapidly than imports; and it is probable that 
the net barter terms, taking prices into account, were unfavorable in this period 
also. I have detected only one error of fact: Thomas Brassey began laying railway 
tracks on the Continent in 1840, not after 1847 (p. 23), and took several other 
contracts before 1847. This affects the timing of the impulse, but not the validity 
of the argument or the weight of influence exerted on price trends by the export 
of railway materials and technical services. For the period after 1870 statistics 
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are relatively abundant, and Mr. Rostow draws on them, with generous citation 
and conclusive effect, in his example of short-term analysis on the “great depres- 
sion” of 1873-1896 and in his close narrative application of theory to the depres- 
sion of 1874-1879. 

The essays are written with notable clarity and precision. The essay applying 
current theory to Bagehot’s ideas on the trade cycle is an extremely neat piece of 
writing. There are, however, a few lapses from reader consciousness. One of these 
occurs in the Introduction where a line of definition is abandoned in mid-course, 
to the confusion and annoyance of the reader. Some of the tables would be more 
quickly clear with fuller captions, and base years should be listed with indexes 
even when implied in the text. Then there is that curse for footnote readers, the 
reference, op. cit. The loss in the reader’s time in turning back pages too often 
outweighs the economy of space and ink. Here there are two Coles, A. H. and 
G. D. H., the latter with three works, to choose from. The context and the ample 
Index help, but they are not efficient substitutes for Cole, Trade and Industry, 
for instance. But this is a trivial technical misdemeanor, committed by a large 
company, and here amply atoned for by the solid substance of the work. 


Tufts College Avsert H. IMtan 


Politics, Economics and Men of Modern Spain, 1808-1946. By A. Ramos Oliveira. 
[Translated from the Spanish by Teener Hall.] New York: Crown Publishers, 
1948. Pp. 720. $4.00. 


Although this volume rambles over a wide expanse of political, social, and eco- 
nomic history, the forty-five chapters, which Sr. Ramos calls “history in the 
form of connected essays,” do have a unifying theme. Spain exists, as it has 
since 1812, “in a state of endemic civil war .... Although we are wont to speak 
of the Spanish civil wars, in reality there is only one civil war’—and it has not 
ended. Commencing with the revolutionary Cortes of Cadiz of 1812-1814, every 
liberal regime made mistakes that paved the way for reaction. The men of the 
Second Republic, ignoring the lessons of the nineteenth century, played into the 
hands of the counterrevolutionists who put General Franco in the saddle. The 
present regime, far from being a new order, has nothing but the lack of a king 
to distinguish it from the illiberal, corrupt, and brutal governments of the 
Restoration (1874-1931). 

Long identified with the socialist movement, Sr. Ramos hews close to the 
Marxian line in interpreting Spanish history as the inexorable unfolding of 
the class struggle. Since social and economic institutions have not developed 
to the stage that guarantees a successful revolt of the masses, ultimate power 
remains in the hands of the oligarchy. This ruling minority demands the 
support of the church, the army, and the top stratum of bankers and: indus- 
trialists; but no government can long remain in office unless it subserves the 
interests of the aristocratic landlords who monopolize the grain and grazing 
lands of Castile and Andalusia. Although “it is in the interests of all the 
progressive classes in Spain to suppress or to mitigate the political differences 
which divide them, in order to emphasize what distinguishes them in common 
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from the aristocratic-agrarian-financial oligarchy . . . . the class struggle between 
proletariat and bourgeoisie frustrates the possibility of establishing a front 
capable of changing the basic form of oligarchic government in favor of a 
national democracy.” 

The broad outlines of this politicoeconomical interpretation of Spanish devel- 
opment are difficult to challenge. Disagreement may commence with the sus- 
picion that a worldly minded clergy, a venal army, and terroristic caciquism 
cannot wholly explain why Spain has remained so inhospitable to democracy 
and the economic and social changes that her European neighbors, in the nine- 
teenth century at least, vaguely identified with progress. Sr. Ramos believes 
“we shall find... . that Spain’s unhappy plight cannot be attributed to an 
insufficiency of natural resources.” I believe we may discover the contrary. 
I doubt that any country has harbored a more evil and antisocial group than 
the clique that sabotaged the mild agrarian reforms of the Second Republic; 
but radical changes under the Mexican revolution have shown that land tenure 
constitutes only part of the problem of improving agriculture and raising the 
level of living of the agrarian classes. Estimates of income from agriculture 
(presumably in 1931) in the province of Cordova show 6,015 landowners divid- 
ing among them 100 million pesetas, while 261,428 “modest proprietors” share 
42 million. Since sharing the wealth in this instance would give each of 
267,443 farm families less than 600 pesetas (that is, less than $75) a year, the 
egalitarian argument emerges as a case for sharing the misery. Surely the 
deplorable inadequacies of food, housing, health, and education in the Iberian 
peninsula are as much the legacy of geography and climate as of temperament, 
tradition, and institutions. 

A skillful translation preserves much of the author’s felicity of expression 
and clever phrasemaking. Frequently, however, a well-turned epigram takes 
the place of prosaic corroboration; and the paucity of statistical data weakens 
many of Sr. Ramos’ significant generalizations. That poverty and mass 
starvation have prevailed for 150 years is reiterated; that the population of 
Spain has more than doubled since 1810 is nowhere stated or implied. Such 
obiter dicta as the following are abundant: “Spain wanted to have her political 
revolution without having preceded it by an industrial and commercial revolu- 
tion; the consequence was she had neither.’ Again: “Given the mentality 
of the Spanish bankers, which is, after all, that of the agrarians, it is not sur- 
prising that they prefer to keep capital unproductive rather than employ it 
in the liberal function of revitalizing the national wealth, which it has in nations 
where banking is civilized.” 

Although Sr. Oliveira promises to dispel “the confused light of the immense 
prejudices in vogue on Spain and Spaniards generally,’ much of the book 
appeals more to the emotions than to sober judgment. Few could read the 
work without succumbing to a sort of emotional intoxication, prompting the 
conviction that the Spanish people deserve better rulers than a galaxy of schizo- 
phrenes and megalomaniacs, from Alfonso XIII to Francisco Franco. Since the 
author dispenses with bibliography and uses footnotes sparingly, the publisher’s 
claim that the volume contains “an extraordinary wealth of documentation” 
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is not substantiated. Rather, its lasting merits may be found in a wealth of 
provocative ideas and incisive interpretations of men and events. Why and 
to what extent Spain has remained politically and economically backward—why 
it is true of Spain that “the nineteenth century did not end in 1900”—cannot 
be explained with complete success by any author who volunteers to lock himself 
up in the strait jacket of class struggle. 


Duke University Rosert S. SMITH 


THE AMERICAN TRADITION 


The American Democracy: A Commentary and an Interpretation. By Harold 
J. Laski. New York: The Viking Press, 1948. Pp. x, 785. $6.50. 


Mr. Laski describes the United States as the most powerful nation in 
the modern world. When a people achieve such a position in the eyes of 
foreigners, they may expect to be scrutinized sharply. Mr. Laski’s volume 
represents a non-American effort at appraisal of what he calls that complex 
phenomenon, “Americanism.” The author’s long periods of sojourn in the 
United States, his many friendships with important Americans of the decades 
of the 1920’s and 1930's, and his extensive study of American problems have 
given him a body of information rarely to be found among non-Americans. 
His full chapters on a variety of topics are carefully articulated structures of 
factual material through which moves a line of argument that culminates in 
the final essay. This book is more than “a commentary and an interpretation”; 
it is a tract. 

Mr. Laski’s argument runs somewhat as follows. The times are desperate. 
He describes the present world scene, by implication, in a quotation from 
Lincoln’s famous speech, “A house divided against itself cannot stand.” (He 
omits from the quotation Lincoln’s reference to the opposition of freedom and 
slavery.) “World history,’ Mr. Laski adds, “is more likely to be shaped by 
American history for the next half-century than by any other element in 
its making.” But, in America, democracy is in process of decay. “I admit at 
once, and gladly,” the author continues, “that the content of Americanism, 
in its earlier phase [1776-1860], was more liberal and more democratic than 
anything in the analogous European heritage.” But in the evolving industrial 
civilization of the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries the “failure to revitalize 
Americanism has reduced it from a moral principle to a technological one.” 
The very strength of the old democracy is a source of weakness today because 
“it enables the proponents of reaction to fight necessary changes with concep- 
tions that once had power to stir men’s minds to resistance in the name of 
progress.” These forces of reaction are described as an economic oligarchy still 
dominant in the American scene. 

Universal suffrage is no necessary defense against oligarchy and reaction. 
Since “the time of Napoleon III we have known .... that it is an instrument 
peculiarly suited to the purposes of counter-revolutionary dictatorship... . .” 
Reaction can be successfully countered in the twentieth century only when 
the members of the American community “learn to regard its traditions from 
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a new angle, and to anticipate its future with a new emotion.” “It is an 
irresistible temptation to compare the impact of the Roosevelt idea during 
its twelve years of world-wide influence with that of the men, who, since the 
days of Lenin, have created that new social order they believed necessary ... . 
The attempt of Woodrow Wilson [to mobilize the inspiration of the old 
democracy] was defeated: it is very far from clear that the attempt of Franklin 
Roosevelt will meet a different fate.” Mr. Laski finds little hope in either the 
churches or the universities for the rekindling of the old fires of democratic 
idealism. “I venture to think,” he remarks, “that the American churches, as a 
mass expression in American life, produce religiosity and not religion.” “There 
is an inner and profound conflict within the United States which reveals itself 
on all fundamental matters of social and economic constitution. And... . the 
colleges are overwhelmingly controlled by one party to the conflict .....” 

At the close of his chapter, “American Labour,” Mr. Laski urges his remedy 
for American ills. “I am arguing,’ he says, “that only the American labour 
movement can provide that effective basis for that organization [the protection 
of freedom and democracy], and that it can do so only by a direct entrance 
upon the political scene [as an independent political party]. .... And it is 
urgent to remember that time is not the friend of those who put their hand 
to constructive toil when the economic system has entered upon its final phase.” 

The argument speaks for itself. Mr. Laski has given us the most thorough- 
going Marxist criticism of American civilization that has yet appeared. As such 
the book deserves the most careful reading. It is of great importance that in 
the present world Americans know what non-American Marxists think of them. 
Many of Mr. Laski’s judgments and evaluations of the earlier period of 
American history are shrewd. When dealing with the period since the Com- 
munist Manifesto, however, he has allowed the dominant pattern in his own 
thinking so to affect his selection and interpretation of materials as to give the 
foreign reader a picture of America that had some relevance in the 1920's 
when the author spent several happy years in our country, but which is a 
caricature of the United States after World War II. Mr. Laski, like the pollsters 
of 1948, has misread the signs of the postwar age. In the light of his argument 
neither the election of Mr. Truman and its aftermath nor the annihilating 
defeat of Mr. Wallace makes sense. There is a tide of liberalism, that Mr. Laski 
does not understand, that moves in the old American democratic tradition 
and that seeks to adapt the principles of that faith to the needs of an age 
in which danger is surpassed only by opportunity. 


Yale University Ratpw H. Gasrie 


The American Constitution: Its Origins and Development. By Alfred H. Kelly 
and Winfred A. Harbison. New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1948. 
Pp. xvi, 940. $7.50. 


The interdependence of law and economics has long been appreciated by 
the pioneering realists in the social sciences. As John R. Commons pointed 
out: “A functional relationship must be worked out between law and eco- 
nomics, wherein neither of the two is merely analytic in its own fields of force 
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and scarcity but wherein the two are combined functionally with each other. 
This can only be done when the factor of time and especially futurity and 
expectation are introduced into the relationship.” Although Mr. Kelly and Miss 
Harbison nowhere cite Commons’ Legal Foundations of Capitalism or his Insti- 
tutional Economics, their volume throws considerable light on the interaction 
between the changing economic order and fundamental governmental structure 
of the United States from Colonial times to the present. They are not specialists 
in economic history or theory, but their book serves as a useful, clear, and 
chronologically well-balanced text for the college student and reference work 
for the general reader desiring an over-all picture of the growth of the American 
constitutional system. The “functional” economist will find much of interest 
in the sections on the doctrine of vested rights, the contract and commerce 
clauses, the post-Civil War revolution in due process of law, and the other 
curbs by the Supreme Court on various state and national attempts at broad 
economic regulation and reform. 

The authors base their study and interpretation for the most part on sound 
scholarship and a careful synthesis of many outstanding legal studies. Their 
social philosophy is favorable to the development of the national government’s 
powers within the framework of limitations set down by the liberal judges 
of the Supreme Court. The book shows the influence of Andrew C. McLaughlin, 
James G. Randall, and Benjamin F. Wright in the formulation of guiding 
principles, yet Mr. Kelly and Miss Harbison give their own judgment on 
questions of detail. 

Certain limitations and defects in The American Constitution require cor- 
rection, however. The authors give a comprehensive definition of a constitu- 
tion as embracing not only a written charter, but also custom, tradition, 
governmental practice, and statutory and judicial interpretation of the charter. 
Nevertheless, American constitutional history becomes for them mainly the 
epic of the creation of a stream of constitutional law by the Supreme Court, 
with American political and economic history serving as the background for 
the decision in significant cases. The other phases of the “living Constitution” 
are treated but not given the full weight their importance deserves. Attention 
to Herbert W. Horwill’s brilliant The Usages of the American Constitution 
would have given greater depth and penetration to Kelly and Harbison’s analysis 
of “the fundamental supreme law by which the state is organized and governed.” 

Similarly, a justifiable aversion to an extreme economic interpretation of his- 
tory leads the authors to an unjustifiable exaggeration and repudiation of 
many sound points in Charles Beard’s An Economic Interpretation of the Con- 
stitution and Economic Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy. Moreover, they fail 
to utilize the fine insights and reinterpretations on the powers granted the 
national government contained in Irving Brant’s Storm Over the Constitu- 
tion and Walton Hamilton’s and Douglass Adair’s The Power to Govern. On 
the question of judicial review, its scope and finality, Kelly and Harbison on 
the whole approve a judicious exercise of the court’s veto power over other 
branches of the national government and over the state legislatures and courts. 
They fail to do justice to the arguments and evidence against judicial supremacy 
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in the national sphere presented by Edward S. Corwin in Court Over Consti- 
tution, or to all of Corwin’s distinctions on different types and bases of 
judicial review. 

Use of Joseph Dorfman’s Economic Mind in American Civilization would 
have prevented an oversimplification of the chapters on Jeffersonian and Jack- 
sonian democracy. The massive evidence assembled and critically weighed in 
H. K. Beale’s “On Rewriting Reconstruction History” in the American Historical 
Review (July 1940) annihilates the outmoded and anti-Radical Republican 
Reconstruction position of the authors (pp. 450-95). Their concern over civil 
liberties might have been broadened to cover the problems of civil rights. Use 
of relevant studies by Commons, Frank Fetter, Henry Simons, and others would 
have given a sharper edge to their discussion of economic problems. 

These strictures should not obscure the many solid virtues of The American 
Constitution. The criticisms signalize the need for a magisterial synthesis of 
economics and law as they function in these United States. 


Rutgers Universit Swney RATNER 
g y 


American Historians and European Immigrants, 1875-1925. By Edward N. 
Saveth. [Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, No. 540.] New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. 244. $3.00. 


The half century after 1875 witnessed the ascendancy in historical writing 
of the scientific, academic schools. This was also the period in which the 
strains of urbanization and industrialization, the pressure of a high volume 
of immigration, and the impact of the ideas of natural selection and racial 
difference all combined to generate bothersome questions about the meaning 
of Americanism. Such questions undoubtedly influenced the basic assumptions 
of historians about their culture; and Mr. Saveth’s task has been to examine 
the role played by attitudes toward immigration in the scientific historians’ 
interpretations of the American past. He reviews in turn the writings of the 
institutional historians trained by H. B. Adams, of the compilers of the long 
political narratives before the turn of the century (Von Holst, Schouler, Rhodes, 
Wilson), several later authors of somewhat broader scope (McMaster, Ober- 
holtzer, Osgood, Channing), and the historians of the frontier (Parkman, 
Roosevelt, Turner). A concluding section deals with the filiopietistic efforts, 
largely futile, by historians of groups of non-English descent to redress the 
balance in their own behalf. 

This survey is thorough as far as it goes; but its author has chosen not to 
take into account two important kinds of writing. All the historians who 
appear in Mr. Saveth’s volume use the term “race” in a metaphorical rather 
than a biological sense. It would have been interesting to compare these men 
with such explicit racists as B. J. Hendrick or H. J. Eckenrode. More generally, 
Mr. Saveth has confined his attention to the most prominent writers of broad 
narrative histories. It might have been worth while to draw upon the rank 
and file as well. The great body of monographs and of contributions to local 
history in the period under consideration rarely dealt explicitly with immigra- 
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tion but often revealed meaningful attitudes toward immigrants. It is thus 
surprising to find no reference to the American Nation Series which embodied 
the most representative trends of American historiography at the beginning 
of the twentieth century. 

Within its own scope, however, Mr. Saveth’s analysis is careful and judicious. 
He is restrained in generalizations yet does not hesitate to make judgments 
when they are called for. All in all, his is a highly satisfactory account. 

The most interesting conclusions that emerge from this study are those 
that bear upon the relation of the historian’s prejudices to his objectivity. The 
report in 1946 of the Social Science Research Council’s Committee on His- 
toriography, dealing with essentially the same group of historians, asserted 
that the practice of these scholars could be explained by certain “controlling 
assumptions,” fundamental preconceptions that determined the character of their 
work. Yet the material in Mr. Saveth’s volume demonstrates that historians 
with identical controlling assumptions (Fiske, Burgess, Lodge, for instance), 
reached conclusions that were diametrically opposed to each other. It is also 
worth noting that all the historians in question were far more likely to yield 
to prejudice in addresses and in occasional “interpretive” essays than when 
they stayed in their own particular fields of historical writing. That may point 
a moral of some sort. 


Harvard University Oscar Hanp.in 


The Atlantic Frontier: Colonial American Civilization (1607-1763). By Louis 
Booker Wright. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. xi, 354, xviii. $4.50. 


The economic historian will find in this very readable narrative no such 
emphasis on the subject matter of his primary interest as is found, for example, 
in Curtis Nettels’ well-known Roots of American Civilization. But Mr. Wright's 
story of the early period of settlement must be ranked among the best of the 
short accounts, and students with varied special interests will find in it a useful 
introduction to American history. The coverage is not so comprehensive as the 
title suggests, for the weight of the discussion is devoted to developments of 
the seventeenth century. Some will regret that the author did not see fit to expand 
the concluding chapter, “The Colonies Come of Age”; and some instructors will 
probably turn to a combination of Wright with Nettels’ chapters on the later 
period as the best available answer to the problem of assignments for their under- 
graduate students. All will acknowledge a special indebtedness to both of these 
authors for their contributions to a better understanding of the Colonial period 
of American history. 

A distinguishing feature of Mr. Wright’s volume is provided by the illustra- 
tions drawn from the rich resources of the Huntington Library, with which the 
author was identified prior to his recent transfer to the Folger Library in 
Washington. 


New York: University WesLEy FranK CRAVEN 
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The Sea and the States: A Maritime History of the American People. By Samuel 
W. Bryant. [Growth of America Series.] New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1947. Pp. viii, 598. $5.00. 


Samuel W. Bryant’s book has two admirable features. In the first place, it 
meets a longfelt want by co-ordinating the two branches of our maritime history, 
the commercial and the naval, into a single compact account covering the whole 
period from Colonial times to the present. This brings out an interrelationship 
between the two that was often closer than would be evident from studying 
either alone. In the second place, it is written in a lively style; one is not sur- 
prised to learn that the author has been on the staff of the March of Time 
program. He has the art of weaving in the intimate little illustrative details that 
do so much to give the picture of how things worked. This process is naturally 
at its best in treating some of the more colorful aspects of our seagoing ventures, 
such as whaling and the clippers. 

But, while the volume can do its part in promoting the general reader’s 
understanding and appreciation of our maritime history, it does little to extend 
the frontiers of knowledge in that field. The main unexplored regions still remain 
unexplored. This is particularly true of the coasting trade in general, as well as 
the later intercoastal shipping. There is almost nothing on the highly significant 
development, after World War I, of subsidized American lines on most of 
the world’s worth-while sea lanes at the expense of the old London entrepét. Even 
where certain maritime areas have been explored, Mr. Bryant has not always 
taken full advantage of the available research. To be personal, he might have 
found three of my other books more pertinent than my Forests and Sea Power, 
which he cites. In discussing the sailing packets, for instance, he follows the 
distorted and inadequate Lubbock account. Nor would one gather from his text 
the importance of their role, among other factors, in making New York the 
great American seaport and the New York-Liverpool shuttle the most vital, com- 
mercially, of all the sea lanes. In explaining the “golden age” of American shipping 
around 1850, he omits the influence of the immigration rush and the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, which certainly rank with the gold rush as a prime stimulus. Nor 
can lack of space be advanced as a justification. Just for a starter, one could spare 
the five pages devoted to the quite inconsequential Confederate privateers (as 
distinct from the Alabama and other regular cruisers). 

For a long time it has been difficult to find adequate textbooks, combining the 
naval and commercial aspects, for a course in maritime history. Even with its 
gaps, this book will probably serve well for a while until Mr. Bryant or someone 
else produces a more adequate study along the same lines. 


Princeton University Rosert G. ALBION 


Colonists in Bondage: White Servitude and Convict Labor in America, 1607-1776. 
By Abbot Emerson Smith. Published for the Institute of Early American His- 
tory and Culture. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1947. 


Pp. viii, 435. $5.00. 


Mr. Smith has made a major contribution to our knowledge of the system of 
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indentured servitude and especially of its place in the story of emigration from 
England to the Colonies. His study brings into sharper focus than has any other 
work such subjects as the trade in servants, the methods of recruitment employed, 
and public policy toward the trade and its abuses. Full and helpful conclusions 
are offered on the transportation of convicts, of rogues and vagabonds, and of 
political and military prisoners. Mr. Smith joins other students of emigration 
in his emphasis on the promotional role of the emigrant agent. The discussion 
omits the New England Colonies on the assumption “that most of the ‘servants’ 
mentioned in New England records were free,” but it includes emigration to 
the West Indian plantations as well as that to the Continental Colonies. 

It is an old topic but the author brings to its reconsideration a surprising 
amount of new information. His use of British records pertaining to the trade 
at the point of its origin leaves little if anything to be desired. It could be wished 
perhaps that he had seen fit to include some discussion of servants in the emigra- 
tion to New England, for his grasp of the over-all subject is such that his com- 
ments on the differences that existed and the reasons for their existence would be 
worth hearing. And it could be argued that his discussion of the German migra- 
tion adds less to our knowledge than does his study of emigration out of the 
British Isles. But perhaps, too, it would be ungracious to ask for more from one 
who has contributed so much to our understanding of an important subject. 

The final section of the book, devoted to the institution of servitude within 
the Colonies, seems less convincing than does the earlier discussion of the means 
and methods of supply upon which the colonists depended. Mr. Smith has made 
conscientious use of public and other records to support his generally pessimistic 
conclusions—conclusions that are well enough summarized here by the statement 
quoted from the Georgia trustees that “many of the Poor who had been useless 
in England, were inclined to be useless likewise in Georgia.” It would be difficult 
to quarrel with weighty evidence that the servants in large numbers represented 
“useless” human material or with the indictment of the system itself for its 
cruelty and its many shortcomings. Yet it is also difficult to accept without fuller 
proof Mr. Smith’s pessimistic view that only a few men found in their hard-won 
freedom sufficient incentive to take real advantage of the New World’s oppor- 
tunities. The statistical evidence is of course most incomplete, and Mr. Smith’s 
knowledge of available figures (he has provided a very useful summary in an 
appendix, “The Number and Distribution of Indentured Servants”) is consider- 
ably greater than my own. My reservations stem chiefly perhaps from the feeling 
that this section of the book lacks the intimate understanding of the subject 
matter that characterizes other parts of the volume. 

On one point, at least, I am confident that the impression given is misleading. 
In discussing the question of legislation for the regulation of the servant element 
of the population, Mr. Smith suggests that Virginia did not adopt a comprehensive 
“code” until the enactment of the well-known act of 1705. This is true enough, 
but only in the sense that the act of that year was the first law incorporating in 
one bill all the varied rules governing the status of servants. And, if this act is 
compared with Acts XCVIII, XCIX, C, CI, CII, CII, CIV, and CV in the 
revisal of 1662 (Hening, Statutes, II, 113-19), it becomes readily apparent that 
much of the “code” of 1705 had been “codified” in eight statutes rather than one 
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as early as 1662. The author notes, both in the text and in a special bibliographical 
entry, the existence of earlier laws, but his treatment, by the undue emphasis 
given the form in which the law was cast, creates a false impression on a funda- 
mental question of time. Greater familiarity with the legislative methods of 
that day might have suggested to him that, if the Virginians did not adopt that 
kind of code until 1705, it was partly because they found no occasion after 1662 
to revise the whole body of their law until the first years of the next century. 

I have taken the example, of course, about which I happened to know some- 
thing, and in so doing I run the risk of giving a misleading impression of what 
is on the whole a very admirable study. The example serves well enough, how- 
ever, to illustrate the reasons for my feeling that the author’s conclusions on the 
institution of servitude in America are less conclusive than are his remarks on 
the servant trade. I can only add that there seems to me to be room for further 
study on the American side of the story and that I know no one better equipped 
to undertake that study than Mr. Smith. 


New York University WesLey FRANK CRAVEN 


Albertus C. van Raalte and His Dutch Settlements in the United States. By Albert 
Hyma. Grand Rapids: W. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1947. Pp. 280. 
$3.00. 


Only too often local histories are panegyrics of the citizens’ forebears, but 
fortunately Albert Hyma in venturing into one of the virtually untouched fields 
of local history has maintained an unbiased approach. He tells how religious 
persecution plus economic doldrums in the Netherlands led to a movement to 
escape the vicissitudes of the homeland for a haven in America. Inasmuch as 
Van Raalte was the religious leader as well as the founder of Holland, Michigan, 
his decisions and policies dominated the colony for a number of years. 

The basis of the migration was religious, but the group analyzed the economic 
conditions in the Netherlands and the prospects in several lands before deciding 
on the United States. After giving an account of the journey, Mr. Hyma explains 
Van Raalte’s choice of Holland, Michigan, as the best economic site, and describes 
land and commodity prices, financing the colony, establishment of some early 
industries, the agricultural development, the rapid influx of colonists, and other 
complexities of settlement. The establishment of a co-operative store and sailing 
vessel, both of which ventures ended in bankruptcy, were among the unusual 
features of the colony. It was the policy of Van Raalte to own the complete town 
site and surrounding acreage in order to hold it in trust for the poor and to 
reserve the area for the religious group. When immigrants began to arrive for 
purely economic reasons, the monopoly was gradually broken. 

In addition to writing a very readable biography, Mr. Hyma has rendered a 
service by obtaining the hitherto unavailable Van Raalte papers for research put- 
poses. As most of these documents are tax receipts, land titles, personal account 
books, and the like, the collection will contribute much to the economic history 
of western Michigan. 


University of Alabama Frank E. Dykema 
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The Development of Southern Sectionalism 1819-1948. By Charles S. Sydnor. 
[A History of the South, Vol. V.] Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1948. Pp. xii, 400. $6.00. 


The fifth in order and the second to be published in a series of ten volumes, 
this book essays to trace the changes in the southern mind from “the unawakened 
South” of Monroe’s day to the “affirmation of southern perfection” on the eve 
of the Compromise of 1850. The threads of this story are intricately woven into 
the whole fabric of national development, and the author’s almost-too-conscious 
effort to restrict himself to the southern scene results sometimes in giving only 
fragments of the total pattern. Some things—the Missouri Compromise, for 
example, or the abolition movement, or the relation of the South to the national 
economy—cannot be treated adequately or even largely from the viewpoint of 
the South. This larger and more adequate treatment would, of course, have 
demanded more space. As it is, the treatment of the 1840’s lacks the penetration 
and elaboration that Charles S. Sydnor allowed himself for the two preceding 
decades. It seems clear that the editors assigned too many years to this volume. 

In a sense, however, the distortion involved in treating this period of southern 
history can serve a useful purpose. The central portion of this volume covers 
the years that A. M. Schlesinger, Jr., treated in his Age of Jackson. The 
latter work, despite its inclusive title, concentrated attention on the north- 
eastern urban centers to the neglect of the West and the almost total exclusion 
of the South. Mr. Sydnor’s cogent presentation of the South’s story in these years 
goes a long way in restoring the balance. 

With this preliminary warning that the story suffers somewhat from the 
author’s hesitancy to cross Mason and Dixon’s line and that he shaved the last 
decade a bit thin, the reader may be richly rewarded by the book. Mr. Sydnor 
begins with a broad survey of the South’s social and economic situation in 1820. 
A highly valuable second chapter analyzes, for the first time in one place, the 
“location of political power” in the county governments of the southern states. 
There follows a survey of education and a chapter on general movements for 
improvements in economics—banks, canals, and agriculture—and for social 
reforms. In these matters, and at this time, the South was abreast of the rest 
of the nation. The Panic of 1819 and the Missouri controversy brought the 
beginnings of change. The South began to regard proposals for internal improve- 
ments at federal expense, the tariff, and the bank with a suspicious eye. Gradually, 
impelled by political developments, suspicion hardened into conviction that the 
South was destined to be exploited by an aggressive and expanding North. Even- 
tually the abolition movement, the decline of agriculture in comparison with a 
rising industrialism, and even the broadening of political democracy brought 
a crystallization of sectionalism, and the South took refuge in the dogmas of 
states’ rights. The churches clung to fundamentalism and literary men glorified 
regionalism. By the 1840’s the Southerners had come “a long way on the lonely 
road from nationalism to sectionalism.” They had come, too, to the point where 
they would defend slavery as a positive good. But all this, as Mr. Sydnor points 
out, was not so much a change in the South as in the rest of the country. The 
agricultural, slave-burdened South had stood still while industrialism, urbaniza- 
tion, increasing population, and new viewpoints had changed the North. 
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In treating this general theme, Mr. Sydnor presents a wealth of new material. 
His discussions of the cotton economy, of banking, railroad building, agricul- 
tural depression, educational growth, and political evolution furnish new informa- 
tion and fresh interpretations. As appendix analyzing the presidential elections 
of 1824, 1828, and 1832 by counties corrects a number of long-standing errors. 
On the whole, the volume is packed with fresh matter marshalled in a thoughtful 
synthesis. 


University of Wisconsin WiuraM B, HEssELTINE 


The Great Rehearsal: The Story of the Making and Ratifying of the Constitution 
of the United States. By Carl Van Doren. New York: Viking Press, 1948. 


Pp. xii, 336. $3.75. 


The Federalist. By Alexander Hamilton, James Madison, and John Jay. [Edited 
by Max Beloff.] Cambridge: The University Press; New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1948. Pp. Ixxi, 484. $2.25. 


Social Theories of Jacksonian Democracy: Representative Writings of the Period 
1826-1850. Edited by Joseph L. Blau. [American Heritage Series.] New York: 
Hafner Publishing Company, 1947. Pp. xxviii, 383. $3.75. 


Both Mr. Van Doren’s account of the Constitutional Convention of 1789 and 
this edition of The Federalist edited by Max Beloff of Oxford have their current 
appeal in the desperate plight of a world full of jarring sovereignties which cannot 
compose their conflicts and yet must do so. Both books are worthy offerings in 
a noble cause. The Great Rehearsal is a work of scholarly simplicity and quiet 
eloquence in which the parallelism between the American situation in 1789 and 
the world situation in 1948 is wisely confined to the title. Mr. Beloff’s Federalist, 
annotated for British readers and furnished with an engaging and instructive 
introduction, will be no less interesting to readers here at home. 

Although the economic problems of the federalist period were simple, they 
were still difficult. They were rendered so by an anarchic political situation. 
Yet no sooner had the political solution been found than economic forces grew 
suddenly complex and more intractable than before. The number of consumers 
and producers increased almost fivefold between 1790 and 1840; manual powers 
of production were further multiplied by mechanization of industry, and the rise 
of new resources, new services, and new wants was already accelerative. Labor 
and capital fell into bitter strife. The economy underwent a quick and startling 
change, which made the Jacksonian period more like our own, more than a 
century later, than like the federalist period less than fifty years before. 

The intellectual contrast between the two periods is no less striking than the 
economic. In Mr. Van Doren’s and Mr. Beloff’s books one is still in the classic 
precincts of reason where one hears the mature voices of Franklin, Washington, 
Madison, and Hamilton. In Mr. Blau’s symposium the voices, among a score of 
others, are those of Andrew Jackson, George Bancroft, Theophilus Fisk, and 
Frances Wright. In no time, outside the world of the young Emerson, America 
had slid back into hobbledehoy. This impression is not the result of Mr. 
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Blau’s choices; the effect would be the same if one arranged a symposium of the 
heretics, including Daniel Webster, Nicholas Biddle, Henry Clay, and Henry 
Carey. In public affairs, Gallatin and Marshall, living but no longer in their 
own world, spoke still with the accent of the enlightened past, but they were 
practically alone. 

Mr. Blau’s symposium illustrates well the “heat and stir” characteristic of the 
Jacksonian period and the feebleness of its light. His not very impressive Intro- 
duction takes frank note of deficiencies of the Jacksonian democracy. A “catch- 
all movement,” he says, its “economic thought had substantial appeal, but was 
scientifically unsound.” It reminds him at one point of W. S. Gilbert’s fantasies; 
at others he finds it “absurd,” “faddish,” or “Quixotic.” Yet he regards it quite 
highly—largely because he thinks of the period as idealistic. I think of it as the 
opposite. It seems to me full of cant. America, though she talked unctuously, had 
turned to an intense economic enjoyment of those blessings of liberty secured by 
the Constitution. She was drinking the liquor of entrepreneurship and laissez 
faire; and the freedom she exalted was the freedom to establish banks, borrow 
money, exploit the continent, and grow rich. It may be true, as Mr. Blau says, 
that the Jacksonians “all alike pointed away from an America of privilege and 
monopoly”; but it was an eighteenth-century type of privilege and monopoly 
already moribund rather than realistic and contemporaneous. The Jacksonians 
fought a disappearing enemy and fostered an emerging one. They declaimed 
against oppression, monopolies, privileges, paper money, and governmental cor- 
ruption, but what they did was to expedite the rise of business enterprise and 
further its characteristic dominance of nineteenth-century America. There were 
dissidents, of course, from among whom spokesmen for labor are well-represented 
by Mr. Blau. Another minority held out for an eighteenth-century, agrarian sort 
of freedom; but the enterpriser and the speculator found the language of this 
older ideal so well suited to their own ambitions and they spoke it so well that 
Andrew Jackson himself could not tell which was the voice of Esau and which 
was the voice of Jacob. His admirers still seem unable to do so. 

But whatever their merit Jacksonian ideas exerted force, and Mr. Blau’s book 
affords a good sampling of them. 


Somerset, Chevy Chase, Maryland Bray HamMMonpb 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY DIRECTIONS 


The Age of the Great Depression, 1929-1941. By Dixon Wecter. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. xii, 362. $5.00. 


The Constitution forbids double jeopardy. Dixon Wecter courts it. For one 
thing he writes recent history. However much publishers, editors, teachers, and 
readers have insisted upon this accomplishment, their demand has not removed 
the hazards of the operation. For another, this volume is social history, the latest 
installment in the History of American Life series, a project inaugurated some 
twenty years ago and now complete from Christopher Columbus to Pearl Harbor. 
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Few would deny that this impressive series has answered many of the earlier 
questions regarding what social history is and how it is to be written. Social 
history is immigration, population, religion, manufacturing, agriculture, literature, 
education, the arts, family life, and politics, but the last only as one among 
several equals. Social history is the history of the common man. If it deals with 
uncommon men, they are the ones the common man has never read about in 
the common histories. But the treatment of these novel themes still presents 
difficulties for the historian. Their occurrence in a period already pawed over 
by sociologists, economists, bureaucrats, and journalists has not made the task 
easier. 

Wecter has a reputation as a historical craftsman. This volume once again 
demonstrates his gift for the witty phrase, the pithy summary of an involved 
subject, and the ability to humanize an institutional abstraction. Style is more 
than words: it is organization. Many of the chapters impress alike for their logic, 
their insight, and their skill in capturing the intangibles of mood and circum- 
stance. Furthermore, Wecter is outspoken. Apparently he has fought off the 
more conventional of publishers’ taboos. He is no obtrusive partisan, in spite 
of sympathies with the New Deal. Thus Hoover is given his due but the 
inability to continue the progressivism of the first Roosevelt and Wilson is 
regarded as unfortunate and the twenties are dismissed as “torpid” and “stag- 
nant.” While the measures of the thirties admittedly did not bring recovery, 
Wecter obviously approves of the relief and the reform they accomplished. Still, 
“conservatives” and “orthodox economists” are given opportunity from time 
to time to file demurrers. Finally, the author never hides behind the “thoughtful 
person,” a verbal gadget some historians dealing with the contemporary scene 
have invented to express opinions without assuming responsibilities. All in all, 
the book is neither an “only yesterday” to jog the memory nor a wailing wall 
on which some moralist has scratched “never again.” The reviewers who have 
hailed it as both have not appreciated its excellencies. 

There are occasional disappointments. Wecter has not quite succeeded in riding 
herd on the alphabetical agencies of the thirties. Some of the dream cattle of 
that decade are given too much attention; some of the real ones, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, for instance, get away. For a time, too, I hoped he would 
emancipate literary history from the catalogue treatment exemplified in pre- 
ceding volumes. But eventually I was back in the same old graveyard, reading 
the names of authors and books on the tombstones. Graver in the eyes of economic 
historians will be the partial impression readers will obtain of our economic devel- 
opment. Agriculture, labor, transportation, and industrial research are here, but 
business, as it was in real life, is in the doghouse. All these items, however, are 
matters of detail. More fundamental are the limitations revealed in the first and 
the last chapters, which seek to explain respectively the onset of the depression 
and of World War II. In both instances the analysis is curiously unsatisfying. 

In the case of the war the brevity of the account, a mere sixteen pages, and 
the inadequacy of the data partially explain the outcome. But the decision to 
describe the course to conflict predominantly in terms of popular attitudes— 
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racism, pacifism, propaganda, and public-opinion polls—largely ignores the 
political factors—strategy, diplomacy, and executive decisions—which were as 
important, if not more, in determining the shape of affairs. 

If war cannot be explained in terms of the common man, neither can depres- 
sion. On the face of it Wecter does not make the attempt. None the less he leans 
to the explanation widely popular in the thirties. I write “leans,” for the chapter 
is confusing because of its omissions as well as its inclusions, its inability to dis- 
tinguish fundamental causes from secondary ones or even from mere symptoms, 
and its vacillations. At first I thought the whole theory of the business cycle was 
on its way out of the window. The cycles were a “mystery.” “Whether they were 
ruled by overproduction or underproduction, banking operations, innovations 
in method, hysterias of hope or panic, or perhaps sun spots, was not clear.” 
Certainly this is a defensible position. On a second look, however, Wecter aban- 
dons his iconoclasm, lets portions of business-cycle theory in at the back door, 
and invites in other guests—all without any perceptible diminution of the 
mystery. Compare “The overexpansion of credit was a prime cause of the 
disasters that followed 1929” (p. 6) with the “domestic debacle . . . . stemmed 
from many causes but perhaps the most basic was selfish blindness to the bond 
between group welfare and the satisfactions of the individual” (p. 24). Although 
he uses neither “basic” nor “prime” in this connection and is prudent in the use 
of qualifying adverbs, the weight of the narrative emphasizes the theory that 
the depression was due to the unequal distribution of wealth and a consequent 
deficiency in popular purchasing power. It would have been better during the 
twenties, a period of unsound prosperity, to have lowered prices, except those 
for a depressed agriculture, and have raised wages even more than they were. 
The deficiencies, incompatibilities, and implausibilities of this diagnosis and pre- 
scription are understandable as a reflection of popular thinking. In this chapter 
they are not presented as such. 


Bowdoin College Epwarp C. KirKLAND 


Postwar Years: Normalcy, 1918-1923. By Frederic L. Paxson. Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1948. Pp. 401. $6.50. 


The third volume of Mr. Paxson’s American Democracy and the World War 
covers five years that deeply influenced the subsequent history of both the United 
States and Europe. Wilson’s defeats, first at Versailles in the drafting of the 
treaty and then at home in his fight for the League of Nations, the agitations 
for economic reconstruction, squelched temporarily by the campaign against 
organized labor and the dominant conservative trend, the sharp inflation and 
deflation which left the farmers stranded and led to remarkable industrial expan- 
sion, the return of America to isolation with the high tariff, the debt controversy, 
and the false dawn of heavy foreign investment which for awhile sustained the 
customary export surplus—such themes deserve intensive study. 

To some of them Mr. Paxson devotes many pages, to others he refers frag- 
mentarily and obliquely, but no general pattern emerges from a chronicle in 
which so many details are intermingled in a mainly chronological outline. No 
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doubt it was his intention to present a lifelike picture of a confused and con- 
tentious period; he did not wish to be regarded as a partisan or to impose a pat- 
tern of his own. Yet even among so many detailed pages covering so few years 
the choice of emphasis and the omissions give the effect of bias, however con- 
scientiously the author tried to avoid it. 

In the paragraphs about the steel strike of 1919 much is said about William Z. 
Foster, but nothing about the prevailing twelve-hour day and the seven-day week, 
nothing about antilabor espionage. The book does not cover the organized open- 
shop campaign of 1920-1922. The discussion of the Sacco-Vanzetti case does 
not mention Judge Webster Thayer or his conduct of the trial. There is no 
reference to the manner of enforcing—or not enforcing—the antitrust laws, to the 
struggle for control of the Federal Trade Commission, or to the growth of 
industrial concentration. The dramatic succession of inflation, depression, and 
recovery and their relationship to current events is but dimly traced. 

Mr. Paxson did not set out to write an “economic history” and should not be 
judged as if that was his purpose. The book will be useful to those who wish 
to refresh their minds about specific events, bills, debates, names, dates. Yet any 
reader might prefer a treatment a little further removed from the daily news- 
paper and the Congressional Record and a little closer to cogent interpretation, 
even though the interpretation could be questioned. 


New York, New York GEORGE SOULE 


Europe on the Move: War and Population Changes, 1917-1947. By Eugene M. 
Kulischer. New York: Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. xi, 377. $5.00. 


This book has a sixty-year history. The author’s father, Michael Kulischer 
(1847-1919), known in and outside Russia for a number of remarkable ethno- 
logical and historical studies, discussed the role of population shifts in Russia in 
two articles entitled “The Mechanical Foundations of History” (Vestnik Evropy, 
1888). He reached the conclusion that war and migration were interrelated phe- 
nomena. Eugene and his brother Alexander continued their father’s research, 
the fruit of which was the volume, Kriegs—und Wanderztige. Weltgeschichte als 
Vélkerbewegung (Berlin and Leipzig: De Gruyter, 1932). Three major periods 
of migratory currents released by wars were pointed out: the seventh to the tenth 
century, the sixteenth to the seventeenth century, and the nineteenth to the 
twentieth century. 

In 1937 the authors set out to study the migratory trends after World War I. 
Alexander died in 1941 in France in a concentration camp while Eugene, who 
managed to reach this country in the same year, completed the study, carrying 
it up to 1947. 

Europe on the Move is based on a vast array of sources laboriously collected 
and skillfully interpreted. The volume will become an indispensable handbook 
for demographers, historians, and economists. Those familiar with problems of 
migration will subscribe to Kulischer’s thesis that regulated migration carried 
out on an international level would be a factor of prime order for preservation 
of peace. As Albert Thomas, the founder of the International Labor Office, 
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expressed it in 1927, it is a question “of peace or war.” In his opinion, if steps are 
not taken to tackle this intricate problem, a new world conflagration may break 
out “at a not distant date.” We see now how right Thomas was. 

I wish the author had dealt with the various attempts at regulated migration 
(the International Conferences on Migration in Rome in 1924 and Havana in 
1928; the Eighth International Conference of American States at Lima in 1938; 
the Evian Conference, 1938; the Bermuda Conference, 1943; and many others) 
which although unsuccessful belong in a story of migration. 

The author has devoted much attention to the Jewish populations in various 
European countries—the disproportionately greatest sufferers from Nazi bar- 
barism and war—and has pointed out their share in the demographic shifts. He 
has overlooked, however, the transplantation of several hundred thousand Jewish 
town dwellers to agricultural settlements in the Ukraine, the Crimea, and Biro 
Bidjan in the Far East. The movement was spontaneous, provoked by economic 
necessities; it was encouraged and supported by the Soviet government and 
foreign Jewish welfare agencies, such as the American Jewish Joint Agricultural 
Corporation. At one time the idea was ventilated to set up a Jewish autonomous 
republic in the Crimea. In 1928 the U.S.S.R. government actually established 
a Jewish national district for “contiguous Jewish settlements” in the Biro Bidjan 
area on the left bank of the Amur, which was an untamed wilderness as late as 
the second half of the nineteenth century. (In 1934 it was raised to arn autonomous 
region.) One misses a discussion of this project intended to divert a part of the 
Jewish population of the overpopulated west and southwest of the Soviet Union, 
even if it did not fulfill all its initial promise. 

The net emigration figure of forty million for the nineteenth and first half 
of the twentieth centuries (p. 28) is a rather low estimate. Julius Isaac in his 
Economics in Migration (London, 1947) arrives at the more plausible figure of 
over sixty million European overseas emigrants for the period 1815-1932; fifty 
million alone emigrated overseas in 1846-1914 when emigration had reached its 
climax (p. 60). Estimates by other writers are even higher. 

These are minor flaws which do not mar the excellent performance of the 
author in a domain as yet insufficiently explored. The Bibliography is extensive 
and classified according to countries. The Index is thoroughly compiled. Six 
maps and twenty statistical tables, one of which illustrates the redistribution of 
population following World War II, enhance the value of the book. The Columbia 
University Press is to be commended for its fine make-up. 


Yeshiva University Mark WISsCHNITZER 


Applied Economics: Aspects of the World Economy in War and Peace. By A. J. 
Brown. New York: Rinehart and Company, 1948. Pp. 252. $3.50. 


Its author, a professor of the University of Leeds, has brought together in 
this small volume a series of isolated essays on a variety of topics. The only excuse 
for such a procedure is, the author states, that the topics are individually interest- 
ing and that no adequate treatment of them can be found elsewhere. 
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There is no question that the subjects are interesting. They include rearmament 
prior to World War II, the economic war effort of various belligerents, inflation, 
the economic aspects of population studies, industrial efficiency and national 
advantages, international trade, and the economic impact of atomic energy. That 
there is no adequate analysis of these topics elsewhere is, however, doubtful. The 
author has drawn heavily from well-known publications of the League of 
Nations, from familiar official publications of various national states, and from 
private studies, including his own articles in the Bulletin of International News 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. What he has done is to condense, 
simplify, and criticize a large body of literature in order that it might be more 
readily accessible. 

Anyone in search of data and the critical views of an economist concerning the 
subjects covered would do well to turn to these pages. The writing is somewhat 
turgid and slow of pace, but the text contains a digest of a prodigious amount 
of research and several keen observations. The chapters that deal with compara- 
tive industrial efficiency of states and with atomic energy are the most original. 
Throughout, the author has shown a healthy concern for technology and for 
a relationship between theory and the real world—hence the title of the work. 

Applied Economics is a volume in the Library of Economics which counts 
among its editors Lionel Robbins, Joseph Schumpeter, Jacob Viner, Erich Lindahl, 
and Luigi Einaudi. Such a distinguished group of international scholars offers 
a guarantee of competence. 


Columbia University SHEPARD B. CLoucH 


U.S. Naval Logistics in the Second World War. By Duncan S. Ballantine. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1947. Pp. xii, 308. $7.50. 


This little book is a worth-while study of the evolution of the system of supply 
of the United States Navy from the mid-nineteenth century to the peak of its 
development at the climax of the war in the Pacific in 1945. Although the primary 
emphasis is on World War II, the introductory chapter on the history of naval 
logistic thought and organization is not without interest. In general, the book 
is concerned with the evolution of concepts of the role of naval supply machinery 
in war, with actual and proposed schemes of logistic planning and control, with 
the techniques of planning and supervision, with relationships within the Navy 
and between the Navy and other government agencies, and finally with the 
problems encountered and results achieved. As a member of the historical staff 
of the Chief of Naval Operations, the author has had access to the Navy Depart- 
ment’s files, to many of the important officers, and to various papers prepared 
by other members of the historical staff. He therefore brings to the public much 
hitherto secluded material. Most important, the book, much of which is con- 
cerned with difficulties and inadequacies of organization, exhibits throughout 
that rare quality of sober and balanced criticism so important if such studies 
are to exert influence in the future. We have here, then, a war history, a study 
in public administration, and a significant commentary on the problems of war- 
time supply and transportation viewed from within a military service. 
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The subject of naval logistics includes primarily those activities essential to 
build, support, and maintain naval fighting forces. The organization engaged 
in planning and supervising such activity necessarily is an important link 
between the great industrial, agricultural, and financial power of the nation and 
the fighting forces. But the subject of naval logistics, though a matter of growing 
interest within the Navy, has been little comprehended by the public, as a very 
cursory survey of war studies by popular “expert” writers indicates. Mr. Ballantine 
has helped to remedy this deficiency by indicating the shape and magnitude of 
the logistic problem. Without detracting from his book it is safe to say that more 
can be written. In particular, this work suffers from overconcentration on 
Navy records and thought. It is to be hoped that the author will develop his 
subject further by examining the logistic problem as seen by other agencies such 
as the War Shipping Administration, the Foreign Economic Administration, and 
its predecessors, the War Production Board and the British Ministry of War 
Transport. 

The author is aware of the deep-seated disputes between the Navy and the 
War Shipping Administration, with which I was connected, and on the whole 
states the problem well. Before the war, the Navy had expected, and from time 
to time later desired, to control and operate merchant shipping. At least they 
expected from the W.S.A. the allocation of large blocks of ships on a long-term 
basis. On the other hand the W.S.A., largely through its deputy administrator, 
Mr. Lewis Douglas, insisted on a common pool, with single-voyage allocations 
to the various claimants for space. Only in this way could all requirements be 
suitably adjusted to ship availabilities, vessels be loaded promptly, and good use 
be made of returning tonnage. The book perhaps unintentionally supports the 
W.S.A. position. In numerous places Mr. Ballantine refers to the Navy’s lack of 
knowledge of its own cargo availabilities, to its poor control over Navy-allocated 
ships once they left the United States, to the very serious immobilization of 
tonnage overseas due to inadequate discharge capacity, to the tendency to use 
vessels for storage, to the overstating of ship requirements by theater com- 
manders, and to the efforts of both services to force other claimants to shoulder 
the resulting shortages of vessels for outward loading. Mr. Ballantine also shows 
that the Navy was increasingly concerned to remedy these evils. To generalize, 
the military services have not always shown themselves to be good economizers 
of scarce means, especially when such means are only auxiliary to a campaign 
and in addition involve nonmilitary claimants. Without the constant prodding 
of the W.S.A. to produce firm estimates of cargo on hand, to justify ship require- 
ments, to discharge vessels promptly, to spread the port load, and to report 
on ship activities abroad it seems likely that the shipping stringency would have 
been worse. Such is the interaction of government agencies. The lesson is that 
an independent, specialized agency to which claimants, even the military, must 
make their case and defend their actions is the best authority to control such 
a scarce and valuable item as merchant ships in time of war. 

Mr. Ballantine’s valuable monograph should certainly be examined by specialists 
in naval history, public administration, and transportation. 


Cornell University Joun G. B. Hutcurms 
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The Pattern of Imperialism: A Study in the Theories of Power. By E. M. 
Winslow. New York: Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. xii, 278. $3.75. 


Our world is so thoroughly overshadowed by the threat or the reality of 
militarism, imperialism, and war that any effort to examine these phenomena 
and to find their causes naturally commands wide attention. In the broader 
sense this was Mr. Winslow’s purpose, though he was more concerned with 
puncturing a specific myth than with analyzing and finding the origins of 
imperialism. 

Mr. Winslow’s first objective was to survey in detail the ideas relating to 
imperialism that have prevailed in the past two hundred years, with special 
reference to those that have maintained that capitalism either inevitably or 
incidentally “causes” imperialism. His critique of the two major elements in 
the attack on capitalism as the source of imperialism—the theories of under- 
consumption and of the falling rate of interest—cannot easily be refuted. 
The work is not entirely new, but it has rarely been done with such thorough- 
ness or clarity. Mr. Winslow’s concession that capitalism might, under certain 
circumstances, become imperialistic is no concession at all, for he suggests 
control of the credit and monetary system as an alternative to social control 
of the means of production as a way out of the dilemma of capitalism, an 
alternative consistent with free enterprise. (Curiously enough, Marx was on 
the verge of the same idea.) With this argument, Mr. Winslow clinches his 
proposition that there is no necessary relation between capitalism and imperialism. 

The essence of Mr. Winslow’s work lies not in this review and analysis, 
however, but in his denial of the assumption, made by most modern students 
of imperialism, that economic forces constitute the effective causes of imperialism. 
Mr. Winslow repudiates this assumption as well as the whole fabric of the 
economic interpretation of history. This repudiation and the consequences thereof 
constitute the real point of his book. 

Mr. Winslow argues that imperialism is a purely political phenomenon 
whose origin lies in “atavistic” political ideas still untamed by the rationalism 
of modern economic thinking. He states his proposition forcibly, but he has 
not proved it. It would be difficult to establish the purely noneconomic origin 
of imperialism without an analysis of the historic cases of imperialism. There 
is no appeal to history in Mr. Winslow’s statement. The appeal is rather to 
the nature of individual motivation. 

This approach makes it clear that Mr. Winslow’s attack on the economic 
interpretation of history is based on a misconception, for he launches his attack 
on a straw man when he defines the economic interpretation of history in 
terms of personal motives: as an explanation of “events in terms of the efforts 
of man to attain ends by means which are dictated by the economic motive.” 
Joseph Schumpeter, whom Mr. Winslow cites at great length for a “highly 
sophisticated” rendering of the thesis “that imperialism is an atavistic force,” 
has pointed out that “the economic interpretation of history does not mean 
that men are, consciously or unconsciously, wholly or primarily, actuated by 
economic motives.” It is not concerned with individual action but with the 
social process and the way in which social reality is reflected in the individual. 
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One further word concerning Mr. Winslow’s characterization of imperialism 
as a noneconomic atavism from those “dark ages of the past when man knew 
no other way to expand and to expend his surplus energy.” The implication of 
that statement, in Mr. Winslow’s context, is that imperialism is a reversion 
to the elemental ingredients of human nature. Such is not now the predominant 
view among anthropologists and sociologists. They see imperialism and war 
as cultural phenomena and its determinants as “artificial, not rooted in human 
nature” (Malinovski’s phrase). If, then, imperialism is a reversion to the impact 
of a specific historic time, place, and circumstance, it cannot be written off as 
a purely noneconomic force without an analysis of the situations from which 
it rose. There is no such analysis in Mr. Winslow’s study. 

Despite the weakness of his criticism of the economic interpretation of 
history, Mr. Winslow has done an effective job of analyzing and tracing the 
development of an important idea. His work is also valuable as a reminder 
of the lingering power of traditional ways of political thinking and of the 
conflict between such ways of thinking and economic rationalism. It is refresh- 
ing, too, in this age of disillusioned hostility to find a man who recommends 
not preparation for more and greater violence but nonviolent resistance of the 
kind prescribed by Gandhi. This, Mr. Winslow feels, is the reaffirmation of 
democracy which the twentieth century needs. 


Washington, D.C. WiLu1AM DiAMonD 


Seen from E. A. Three International Episodes. By Herbert Feis. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. 313, vii. $2.75. 


Mr. Feis was economic adviser in the State Department from 1931 to 1944, 
and the routing symbol of his office, E.A., explains the title. This book, which 
contains the substance of lectures that the author gave at Indiana University 
in 1945-1946 while he was a visiting professor, deals with three problems 
of economic foreign policy with which he was associated in the State Department: 
the creation of a stock pile of rubber before Pearl Harbor, the development of 
American petroleum policy in the Middle East, and America’s relation to the 
League of Nation’s attempt to apply economic sanctions to Italy at the time of 
the Ethiopian crisis in 1935-1936. 

The account is in a philosophical yet sprightly style, telling the facts and at 
the same time relating them to the broader question of international relations 
and to the problem of formulating governmental policy. To the historian of the 
years from 1934 to 1945 the book will be valuable in interpreting points in the 
development of American foreign policy, and those interested in public adminis- 
tration or political theory will find much material on the problem of how a 
government functions. In particular is this true of the rubber episode, which is 
a little classic with a significance far beyond the particular commodity involved. 
The story of the conflict between private profit and public policy, the complexity 
of motivation back of any decision, the influence of personality, of prevailing 
public psychology, and of the accidents of existing legislation all run through 
the account. The story supports the general idea that the formulation of economic 
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policy in a democracy, though it requires plenty of technical knowledge and 
rigorous economic analysis, is more of an art than a science. For example, the 
legislation governing the Reconstruction Finance Corporation had been framed 
with reference to the mass unemployment of the 1930’s; therefore, the lawyers 
of the R.F.C. refused to approve a plan to have their organization participate 
in stock-piling rubber to meet an international crisis “unless in some way or 
other the arrangement could be framed so as to connect directly with the employ- 
ment of labor” (p. 57). 

Mr. Feis is an artist and a philosopher as well as an economist, and generally 
prefers to put a challenging query to the reader or let the story point its own 
moral, rather than to draw dogmatic conclusions. Yet to me it seems that for 
the historian an important conclusion from this episode is its high-lighting of 
the complexity of the forces that finally led to the adoption of a particular policy 
and also its indication that the printed record, or even the archives when finally 
opened to the historian, do not give the full story of all the forces that finally 
result in what is called “national policy.” Mr. Feis’s account brings out aspects 
of the struggle for rubber that probably would not be revealed even by the most 
meticulous examination of the documentation by the historian. 

The account of the struggle to ensure American petroleum supplies in the 
Middle East and of the abortive economic sanctions against Mussolini are to a 
greater degree than in the case of rubber based on sources available to the 
general public. But here again is revealed the complexity of forces back of public 
policy, the conflict between private interest and public policy, and the extreme 
difficulty of formulating executive policy that is too far out of line with prevailing 
public opinion. 

It may seem captious to close on a note of minor criticism, but it is unfortunate 
that a book of such high quality should have an index so inadequate and pre- 
pared with so little imagination. 


Northwestern University FraNK WHITSON FETTER 


There Is Another China: Essays and Articles for Chang Poling of Nankai. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1948. Pp. viii, 178. $2.75. 


This little book of essays and articles in honor of Chang Poling, one of China’s 
greatest modern educators and founder of the outstanding modern educational 
institution of Nankai at Tientsin, is of value because it deals with many aspects 
of China in the twentieth century seldom touched upon in the press and popular 
articles of today. Profits accruing from the book will be devoted to the rebuilding 
of Nankai whose campus, consisting of a primary school, middle schools for boys 
and girls, university, and a graduate, research Institute of Economics, was totally 
destroyed by the Japanese because of its leadership in creating a modern China 
and in opposition to Japanese aggression. 

The twelve articles are all of value in giving a picture of developments in 
education, history, economics, and thought in twentieth-century China, but, as 
would be expected, their permanent value varies considerably. A majority of 
the articles reanalyze some aspect of the contemporary scene and hence, though 
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of value for general public enlightenment, add little of lasting value for the 
scholar of the Far East. Moreover, most of them were written in 1946 or 1947, 
and the authors clearly thought in terms of a China dominated by the Nationalists. 
As the Communist sweep continues across China even their value for public 
enlightenment diminishes rapidly. 

The Introduction by Leighton Stuart and “Chang Poling: Educator” by Hu 
Shih are of permanent value in giving us facts and information about the great 
educator and about Nankai, while J. B. Condliffe’s discussion of the Nankai 
Institute of Economics broadens the picture and does justice to the institute as the 
leading economic research and training institution in the country. Probably the 
article of most enduring value is Arthur W. Hummel’s “Portrait of a Scholar,” 
being a discussion of the life and work of Ts’ui Shu (1740-1816), a great critical 
scholar who, unrecognized in his own day, was to be an inspiration for and 
help point the way to critical Chinese scholarship in the early twentieth century. 
There is also considerable relatively new material of permanent value in Edward 
H. Hume’s “Doctors Old and New” and John Lossing Buck’s “Contributions 
to Western Agriculture.” One wishes, however, that, as they point out the great 
achievements of the Chinese in these fields, they would also point out a little 
more clearly that these advances were based upon the accumulated empirical 
knowledge of centuries and not upon scientific procedures and that as a result 
China has remained both poverty stricken and disease ridden. This weakness 
of China is made clear in Roger S. Greene’s “Aspects of Science Education,” 
which also shows that slow progress in science in recent times was caused in part 
by the inadequate training received by Chinese students in Japan. Competent 
analyses of various aspects of modern China are given in Harold M. Vinacke’s 
“Fifty Years of History,” although its generalizations are a little too vague at 
times; Arthur N. Holcombe’s “The Development of the Chinese Republic”; 
Quincy Wright’s “International Relations”; and John E. and Dorothy J. Orchard’s 
“An Economy in Transition.” The last shows pretty clearly how the ancient 
balance between agricultural and handicraft economy was disrupted by Western 
trade and how the development of a modern economy has been held up by the 
civil war and the Russian seizure of equipment in Manchuria. Without foreign 
capital the Communists will have a difficult time in meeting the economic prob- 
lems of overpopulated China. The book closes with an essay, “Old and New 
in Moral Philosophy,” by William E. Hocking, in which he argues for the 
combination of certain aspects of Confucianism and Taoism as essential to a 
modern moral philosophy. 


University of Chicago Earu H. Prircuarp 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements in the World Economy. By J. M. Letiche. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1948. Pp. x, 82. Fifty cents. 


To appraise the effects of our reciprocal-trade-agreements program on the 
world economy since the program’s inauguration in 1934 is by no means an 
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easy undertaking. Governmental commercial policies are only one of several 
determinants of the volume and direction of foreign trade. Furthermore, an 
estimate of the merits and failings of the Hull policies involves an underlying 
evaluation, implicit or explicit, of the essentially laissez-faire economic philosophy 
on which those policies were predicated. The present study overcomes the first 
of these difficulties as fully as the nature of the problem permits, and it tacitly 
avoids the second difficulty by measuring the ascertainable consequences of the 
trade-agreements program only against the aims explicitly stated by the pro- 
gram’s initiators. 

Letiche’s analysis shows that in the pre-1939 period at least a material part of 
the expansion of United States exports can fairly be attributed to the concessions 
granted by those foreign countries with which reciprocal trade agreements had 
been concluded, although he indicates that rising levels of employment and 
income both here and abroad were probably a much more important factor. 
On the other hand, Letiche notes that “American negotiators have been exces- 
sively efficient in excluding imports.” Hence, “the relative and absolute increase 
of our exports has exceeded that of our imports. This is the most important 
criticism that can be legitimately directed against the program. Its failure to 
achieve a more adequate reduction in United States tariffs has seriously impaired 
its contribution to the solution of the ‘dollar-shortage’ problem” (p. 32). 

On balance, however, Letiche concludes that besides making some contribu- 
tion to the expansion of American trade, the Hull policies had some effect in 
restraining the general movement of the thirties toward higher trade barriers 
and toward direct governmental controls of an even more highly restrictive 
nature. It was a net gain to world economy, he believes, that the United States 
did not adopt formal bilateralism but instead reduced its trade barriers mod- 
erately while simultaneously revitalizing the principle of equal treatment. Letiche 
finds further that the program was democratically and judiciously administered 
and that no domestic industry seems to have suffered seriously in consequence 
of concessions made by the United States. 

One might wish for somewhat greater emphasis on the limitations of the pro- 
gram (which the author candidly points out but does not stress), and possibly 
the author might have introduced a more searching discussion of the limitations 
that were imposed by the underlying conception of the program—by the assump- 
tion that it must be conducted within “the framework of a comparatively free 
market mechanism” (p. 64). 

But taken all together, the merits of the book predominate. It is a painstaking 
and intelligent piece of work, well organized, lucidly written, carefully docu- 
mented, and scrupulously fair. It can be very useful not only in enlightening those 
who have hitherto failed to appreciate the need for liberalizing our commercial 
policies but also in injecting realism into the thinking of those who have some- 
times seemed to regard reciprocal trade agreements as an all-sufficing means to 
that end. 


Columbia University Ratpw H. Bowen 
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The Labor Force in the United States, 1890-1960. By John D. Durand. New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 1948. Pp. xviii, 284. $2.50. 


In clear, brief, and straightforward style, this book makes three important 
contributions: It summarizes clearly the changes in the size and characteristics of 
the United States labor force from 1890 to 1940 and projects these trends into 
the future—to 1960. It interprets these trends in terms of economic history and 
theory and shows how they are related to emergent problems of modern society. 
It describes the statistical problems and techniques used in deriving comparable 
data from the national censuses from 1890 to 1940. 

Following a short introduction, chapter 2 provides a concise summary of past 
and prospective trends in the labor force. The labor force is found to be increasing 
faster than the population. The labor force is attracting fewer of both the young 
and the old, but the average age of the labor force is found to be increasing and 
there is a steady and substantial increase of women. 

A chapter on demographic factors shows the changing composition of the labor 
force with reference to age, sex, race, rural-urban residence, family status. Durand 
has done a competent and painstaking job of distilling the maximum of data 
from the censuses, no two of which used exactly the same definitions of the labor 
force. The labor-force concept did not come into common use until the depres- 
sion of the 1930’s, and since then its statistical definition has shifted considerably. 

The chapter on economic factors discusses the relation of fluctuations in the 
labor force to the business cycle and other social factors. Both short- and 
long-term, both static and dynamic relationships are analyzed. As for the short 
run, the data neither prove nor disprove the theory that the labor force 
contracts during prosperity and expands during a depression. _ 

Chapter 5 analyzes the effect of changing customs and economic pressures 
on the employment of women. “In the whole female population from 20 to 
64 years of age the proportion of labor force members rose from 17 percent 
in 1890 to 29 percent in 1940” (p. 24). Durand estimates that by 1960 nearly 
37 per cent of all females 20 to 64 years of age will be in the labor force. 

A sixth chapter describes the wartime expansion and contraction of the labor 
force from 1940 to 1947. Chapter 7 presents estimates of future trends. On 
the basis of definitions comparable with current estimates of the Census Bureau, 
the labor force is expected to increase from an estimated 60,310,000 in 1950 to 
65,070,000 in 1960; and 31.2 per cent of the 1960 labor force will be women. 
A final chapter evaluates the significance of these trends with respect to the 
demographic aspects of labor-force policy. Problems touched upon are: full 
employment, youth and old-age factors, employment of women, and the main- 
tenance of our birth rate. 

This volume deserves and will find an important place in the source mate- 
rials of several branches of social science. Many tedious hours of fruitless 
study of old census volumes will be saved for those who first consult this easily 
accessible and authoritative source. It will also help students of current trends 
understand the more recent census reports on the labor force. No course in 
population trends and problems will be complete without Durand’s book as 
an important supplementary source. 
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It should be said that this study was first proposed by the Social Science 
Research Council’s Committee on Labor Market Research. The Rockefeller 
and Scripps foundations participated in underwriting and guiding the study. 


North Carolina State College C. Horace HAMILTON 


British Trade Unions. By Noah Barou. Preface by G. D. H. Cole. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. xvi, 271. $2.50. 


American unionism has continued to accept the existing economic and political 
system, while the leading labor movements in most European countries have felt 
that the time has come to rid the old continent of its recurrent crises by installing 
that new order of things that they have demanded for a long time. Under these 
circumstances, any book on European union movements gives American readers 
an opportunity of taking a look at a different world in more than the geographical 
sense. 

Noah Barou’s study of the British trade-unions is of special interest for a 
number of reasons. It deals with the situation in a country inhabited by people 
whose character we consider more like our own than that of any other 
Europeans. The book, further, was completed after the British labor movement 
had instigated momentous reforms in the traditional economic system of the 
country. As contrasted with comparable developments in other European nations, 
the men behind these reforms want to rob communism of its ammunition by 
satisfying the general European longing for better economic, social, and political 
conditions without destroying the fundamentals of liberal democracy. 

As in France—and the defunct German Republic—nationalization of essential 
industries and services has been an important item in the program. Where such 
plans are put into effect, the nature of industrial relations undergoes changes 
that affect the position of the unions as well as the character and scope of their 
functions. The dogma of the class war and the reasons given for many restrictive 
union practices can no longer be valid where the employer is the whole people 
represented by its democratically elected government; especially if, as in Britain, 
it is a labor government. Since the British unions helped this government to come 
into power, they are committed to give it their aid in determining and carrying 
through its economic policies in a very difficult period while still performing their 
traditional function of protecting the standards of the laboring class. How will 
they adjust their members to the new situation? I was glad to find that Mr. Barou 
discusses it throughout the whole volume because “what the British trade unions 
do now will be significant not for Britain alone, but for the other peoples of the 
world” (p. xi). 

After discussing briefly British union history and the development of the 
present British union law, the study describes the somewhat complex organiza- 
tional structure and the activities of the labor movement in the United Kingdom. 
Subsequent chapters deal with the settlement of labor disputes, collective bar- 
gaining, educational efforts, unions and politics, and the financial resources of 
the organizations. Three more chapters cover union wartime policies. The last 
part of the book examines the future of British unionism in detail. It includes 
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a discussion of industrial plans of the national unions in single industries as 
well as an illuminating analysis of the effects that nationalization, planning, and 
public-wage, employment, and social-security policies may have upon union 
functions and methods. 

Barou seems well qualified to analyze the role of British organized labor in 
the new era. He has been concerned, both practically and theoretically, with 
trade-unionism over a long period. His active participation in union organization 
began in 1913 in Russia. In the period following the October Revolution he was 
one of the general secretaries of the Trades Union Congress in the Ukraine, and 
he has followed closely the subsequent growth of Soviet unionism. Since the 
Russian union movement, until recently, has been the only labor movement in 
the world to operate in a planned and nationalized economy, Mr. Barou can be 
expected to be well versed in the problems confronting unions under a system 
providing for governmental planning and public ownership of industrial 
enterprises. 

The central theme of his conclusions is that the union movement in the United 
Kingdom must be reorganized on the lines of a fuller industrial democracy. “In 
state capitalist enterprise, working for the community as a whole, ... . trade 
unions were assuming for the first time responsibility not only for the conditions 
of labour, but also for the results of the work and the productivity of the indus- 
trial unit. Neither craft nor general unions—which imply the coexistence of many 
unions in each enterprise—are capable of tackling successfully this new problem, 
and in order to solve it industrial unions will become a necessity, at least in State- 
controlled industries” (p. 27). The problem of employment security is “trans- 
forming itself under our eyes into the problem of full employment, which cannot 
remain a task of separate groups of workers or employers. It is becoming generally 
one of the main objects of State economic policy .....” (p. 95). 

The Margate meeting of the British Trades Union Congress in 1948 contains 
indications that a number of Mr. Barou’s recommendations are being accepted 
into the fundamental philosophy of the British labor movement. His study is a 
welcome and useful guide to better understanding of the complex problems 
which the British trade-union movement is facing in a postwar Europe that is 


desperately trying to find new ways to overcome its economic, political, and social 
difficulties. 


The Brookings Institution Kurt Braun 


RECENT TEXTS 


Economic History of Europe. By Herbert Heaton. Revised edition. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1948. Pp. xiv, 792. $5.00. 


The new and revised edition of Herbert Heaton’s Economic History of 
Europe offers an opportunity to comment both on one of the old, widely 
respected texts in the field and, in general, on the nature of texts in economic 
history. Once again we must pay tribute to Mr. Heaton’s lively and effective 
style and to his scholarship. Most of the old work is still present, though there 
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are numerous changes in organization as well as in detail. Economic develop- 
ments on the Continent have been given somewhat greater prominence than 
before, but the weight is still placed upon England, and the historical account 
has been interrupted in 1914 to allow for the introduction of new chapters 
on the effects of World War I and on the years 1929-1939. The brief concluding 
chapter of the old edition, “Public Enterprise, Population and Material Welfare,” 
has been eliminated. The treatment of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
which many readers regarded as a major weakness of the original edition, 
has been revised extensively. The book is characterized by a wealth of illustrative 
material, skillfully digested and presented, and by a gratifying utilization of 
the results of recent scholarly research. 

The most important question in analyzing a text is its approach and emphasis. 
In Mr. Heaton’s volume, the sequence and description of economic develop- 
ments are stressed far more than their analysis or explanation, and it is not 
certain that this approach is the most effective means of giving students an 
elementary knowledge of economic history. Where synthesis is not stressed, 
the beginner is all too likely to become frightened by the shadows of the 
trees rather than edified by the grandeur of the forest. The principal themes 
in this work are descriptions of institutions, major institutional changes, and 
major economic events. But they are not so blended, and related to intellectual 
and political currents, as to produce a sharp picture of societal change in its 
economic aspects. Even the brief discussions of economic theory of the first 
edition have been restricted or eliminated. 

The work is organized, especially in the latter half, along the lines of the 
traditional economics offering rather than being directed toward the central 
problem of economic policy. Money and banking, transportation, the business 
cycle, and labor are some of the chapter topics. One misses a recurring analysis 
of the problem of the functioning of the economy and of the policy questions 
this problem has always raised. 

Economic history, in short, is not employed to bring out fundamental con- 
cepts that lead both to historical synthesis and to closer definition of social 
objectives. But while this failure to aim the book at issues regarded as central 
by recent economic theory may be disappointing, it must be conceded that 
the nature and scope of economic history are still quite unsettled and that 
the boundaries of courses in economic history are still less clearly defined. 
Mr. Heaton has chosen to focus his attention on the stuff of economic history 
rather than upon a broad synthetic analysis, and in terms of his choice he 
has done well. 


Wesleyan University E. O. Gotos 


A History of Economic Doctrines from the Time of the Physiocrats to the 
Present Day. By Charles Gide and Charles Rist. Second English edition. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1948. Pp. 800. $7.00. 


The second English edition of Gide and Rist’s well-known A History of 
Economic Doctrines contains two new chapters by M. Rist, one on international- 
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trade theory and one on business-cycle theory. M. Rist has also made minor 
changes in the chapters which he wrote originally, but he has refrained 
from altering or adding to the chapters written by his late co-author, who 
died in 1932. The new English edition is based on the original translation 
(1915) from the second French edition (1913) with the new chapters from 
the seventh French edition (1947), which follows closely the sixth French 
edition (1944). 

In the sixty-five-page chapter on international trade M. Rist discusses the 
following subjects: abandonment of the doctrine of comparative cost, repara- 
tions and international transfers of capital, gold movements, free trade, pro- 
tection, and autarchy. Ohlin’s Interregional and International Trade is considered 
the outstanding treatise of recent decades in this field, with high distinction 
also accorded the contributions of Taussig and Angell. Integration of the 
theory of international trade into the general theory of equilibrium pricing 
is unquestionably an achievement of high order, but some of the questions 
discussed in this chapter are probably not of sufficient interest relative to 
other material which might have been included to merit so much attention 
in a general treatise on economic doctrines. 

In the sixty-page chapter on business cycles M. Rist discusses principally 
the theories of Robbins, Hawtrey, Aftalion, Schumpeter, Spiethoff, Cassel, 
Wicksell, Keynes, and Simiand. The greatest amount of space is given to a 
criticism of Keynes’s General Theory, which, according to M. Rist, “has not 
taken account of all the complexities of the mechanism of saving” (p. 738). 
M. Rist insists that savings are automatically invested, ridicules the whole notion 
of hoarding, ignores Keynes’s attack on Say’s law of markets, and rejects 
emphatically, with a glowing description of the relentless march of science 
and technology, the possibility of inadequate investment outlets. In general, 
this commentary on Keynes is one of the poorest I have seen. 

When the translation of Gide and Rist first appeared in 1915, it was one 
of the few histories of economic thought available in English. Its place as a 
classic rests more upon its early appearance than its intrinsic merit. The two 
new chapters and miscellaneous amendments do little to change the average 
quality of the volume. 


Columbia University Duptey DiLiarp 


Research Notes 


Rateo W. ano Moriet E. Hipy 


In February 1949 New York University received a grant of $35,000 from the 
Rockefeller Foundation “for a study of problems dealing with the preservation of 
business records, to be undertaken by the National Records Management Council 
during the year beginning February 1, 1949.” The grant will be used by the 
council “to provide more effective records management programs in business, to 
provide experienced counsel and training to that end, and to assist in the establish- 
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ment of company archives.” The objective is to bring the businessman, the 
records analyst, and the historian together. As one measure in achieving its 
objectives the council and the Graduate School of Business Administration of 
New York University are offering a new course in Records Management and 
Archives Administration during the spring term. The staff officers of the 
council are Emmett J. Leahy, executive director; Joseph P. Brennen, associate 
director; and Robert A. Shiff, records-management consultant and assistant to 
the executive director. 

In November and December 1948 the Carnegie Corporation announced the 
following grants: $100,000 payable over a period of five years to the University 
of North Carolina for the development of an interdisciplinary research program 
at the Institute for Research in Social Science, the director of which is Gordon 
Blackwell; and $130,000 to the Social Science Research Council “in support of 
a program of fellowships and travel grants for research in world areas,” the 
executive associate of which is Elbridge Sibley. 

Among the most recent Area Research Training Fellowships granted by the 
Social Science Research Council are the following: Willard A. Beling, for study 
of the development, growth, and present trend of the social, political, and eco- 
nomic life of the Arabic Near East; Alexander Eckstein, for research on village 
economies in eastern Europe; Morton H. Fried, for further investigation of 
cultural change in China with focus on a marketing town (Ch’u Hsien) and 
possibly a mining town (Su Chou fu); Thomas T. Hammond, for study of the 
development of Lenin’s position on the role and tactics of trade-unions; Nobutaka 
Ike, for research on Japan on the eve of the Manchurian invasion; Rhoads 
Murphey, for research on rural economic organization in China; and Lawrence 
M. Sommers, for study of geographical implications of recent trends in the 
Norwegian fishing industry. Morris E. Opler received a grant for travel to 
India for research on village life. 

The Research Training Fellowships awarded by the Social Science Research 
Council in 1948 included the following: Peter M. Blau, for empirical study of 
white-collar workers in public and private bureaucracy; Chris D. Calsoyas, for 
research on theories and policies of industrial location in the Soviet Union; Gilbert 
W. Nutter, for exploratory study of the problem of quantifying the extent and 
growth of effective enterprise monopoly in the United States, 1900-1939; William 
N. Parker, for research on certain aspects of the economic basis of French policies 
on German reconstruction; and Lloyd Ulman, for research on the development 
of the national union, 1880-1900. 

Six of the grants made in April by the John Simon Guggenheim Foundation 
went to the following individuals for research on the topics named: Daniel 
Marx, Jr., operations and effects of international shipping conferences; Tibor 
Scitovszky, economic cost of industrial development and reconstruction in France 
and Great Britain; Raymond de Roover, commercial capitalism and business 
organization in the Middle Ages; Ruth McIntyre, the English merchant class as 
promoters of early seventeenth-century discovery and of colonial enterprise; 
Jeannette Mirsky, Eli Whitney and the impact of his inventive and business 
ability on the history of the United States; and Paul Wallace Gates, an agri- 
cultural history of the United States, 1815-1860. 
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The Business Historical Society has announced that its Fellowship in Business 
History for the academic year 1949-1950 has been awarded to Charles J. Kennedy 
of the University of Nebraska. 

The Committee on Research in Economic History also has announced that 
it will again award National Fellowships in Economic History to a maximum of 
six persons for the academic year 1949-1950. 

Attention has been invited to two changes in the terms of the American His- 
torical Association’s Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fellowship. The stipend 
has been increased from $1,000 to $1,500 and the designation “honorable 
mention” has been adopted for manuscripts accepted for publication in addition 
to the prize-winning manuscript. 

Arthur P. Whitaker has been appointed to serve as the representative of the 
United States on the Commission on History of the Pan-American Institute of 
Geography and History. An advisory committee consisting of representatives 
of scholarly organizations in the United States is being set up to aid the representa- 
tive of the United States on the commission. The current program of the com- 
mission “includes, among other things, the promotion and coordination of studies 
in historiography, the history of ideas, social and economic aspects of the inde- 
pendence movement in Latin America, and the abolition of slavery in America. 
It has already established special committees on archives, the independence move- 
ment, the history of ideas, and folk lore, and committees on anthropology and 
a projected ‘History of America’ are in process of formation.” 

The National Archives has recently issued three items of bibliographical 
interest. One is a reference information circular on materials in the National 
Archives relating to transportation, compiled in the Industrial Records Division. 
The second is also a reference information circular which is a preliminary inven- 
tory of the records of the War Production Board compiled by Fred G. Halley 
and Josef C. James. Much more comprehensive in scope is the new Guide to the 
Records in the National Archives (Washington, D.C., 1948), which supersedes 
the former Guide issued in 1940 and includes material received to June 30, 1947. 
More than 800,000 cubic feet of records are described in the new Guide, and 
for “the period before 1925 the records in the National Archives embrace by far 
the greater part of the Government’s records that are of sufficient value to merit 
continued preservation.” 

Three other bibliographical announcements may also be noted. The first 
volume of Bedrijfseconomische Encyclopedie was issued under the general edi- 
torship of J. G. Stridiron at Utrecht in 1947. Arnold L. Eddy of the Library of 
the Bureau of Railway Economics, Association of American Railroads, has 
compiled “Railroads 100 Years Old, 1845-1855.” It lists the names of the rail- 
roads that were chartered and built in the United States “or whose immediate 
successors built and opened sections of track” between the years 1845 and 1855. 
It also includes the names of railroads chartered before 1845 but which did not 
complete any portion of their lines before that date. In process of formulation 
is a supplement to the Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in the 
United States and Canada, compiled by the late Seymour de Ricci with the 
assistance of W. J. Wilson. As the Census did, the supplement will exclude from 
its scope manuscripts written after 1600, Oriental manuscripts, papyri, and 


epigraphic material. 
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